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MEMORIES  OF  MOSCOW. 

BY  EDWARD  DICKY. 

Russia  is  a  country  about  which  it  is  very  hard 
to  avoid  exaggeration.  ITou  may  dwell  upon  its 
splendor,  you  may  dilate  upon  its  squalor ;  and  each 
(Ascription  will  be  literally  true.  But  yet  neither 
the  color  of  the  rainbow  on  the  one  hand,  nor  all 
the  shades  of  sepia  on  the  other,  will  suffice  to  paint 
Russia  faithfully.  You  have  to  use  both  in  turn, 
and  avoid  all  neutral  tints,  if  you  wish  to  produce 
anything  like  an  accurate  portraiture  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  land.  If,  indeed,  I  wished  to  give  any  one  a 
view  of  Russia  under  its  fairest  aspect,  I  shodd  rec¬ 
ommend  him  to  travel  straight  from  London  to  St. 
Petersburg,  making  no  stoppage  on  the  way ;  to 
drive  from  the  Western  to  the  Southern  Terminus 
without  casting  a  glance  around  him ;  to  take  a 
ticket  direct  to  Moscow,  only  peeping  through  the 
frost-covered  window-panes  from  time  to  time,  to 
see  that  all  around  was  cold  and  bleak  and  cheer¬ 
less;  and  then,  if  he  could  find  a  closed  carriage 
awaiting  him  at  the  station,  to  drive  to  the  Kremlin 
Terrace,  timing  his  arrival  so  that  he  could  see  it, 
as  I  saw  it  the  other  day,  in  the  still  glare  and  pale 
glitter  of  a  northern  sunset.  If  he  failed,  looking 
on  the  scene,  to  feel  that  the  toil  and  cost  and 
weariness  of  the  journey  were  more  than  repaid  by 
that  wondrous  spectacle,  the  Telemachus  to  whom  I 
had  acted  as  Nestor  must  be  devoid  of  the  true 
roaming  spirit. 

You  pass  through  the  Holy  Gateway,  raising  your 
hat  from  your  he^  as  you  do  so  in  obedience  to  the 
custom  of  the  place,  and  then  find  yourself  upon  a 
broad  wide  terrace.  All  around  you,  on  every  side, 
there  rise  minarets  and  domes  of  gold.  Behind  you 
is  a  confused  mass  of  battlements  and  towers  and 
mires,  which  you  know  can  be  none  other  than  the 
Kremlin  Palace.  At  your  feet,  some  two  hundred 
yards  sheer  below  the  spot  on  which  you  stand,  there 
flows  the  narrow  Moskowa,  down  whose  rapid  stream 
great  blocks  of  snow  drift  and  float  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight ;  far  away  on  the  flat  plain  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  the  city  of  Moscow  lies  stretched 
beneath  you.  There  is  not  a  house  in  this  vast  mass 
of  building  like  anything  on  which  you  have  looked 
before.  The  flat  green  iron  roofs  are  interspersed 
with  countless  turrets  and  domes.  Hardly  a  puft'  of 
smoke  rises  from  the  silent  city ;  the  air  is  clear  and 
oold  and  still ;  the  only  sounds  seem  to  come  from 
the  clanging  of  the  church-bells,  wailed  by  the  wind 
across  the  nver.  In  the  dim  west  is  the  long  low 
range  of  the  Sparrow  Hills,  across  which  Napoleon’s 
armies  advanced  on  Moscow.  If  the  French  legions 


looked  on  Moscow  for  the  first  time  on  such  an  even¬ 
ing  as  that  on  which  I  saw  it  last,  when  the  sky  waa 
tinted  with  a  hundred  shades  of  color,  fading  from 
warm  crimson  to  cold  gray,  and  when  the  green  roofs 
shone  like  emeralds,  ami  the  gold  domes  dazzled 
your  eyes  with  their  exceeding  brightness,  they  must 
have  felt  much  as  the  Ten  Thousand  dicl  centuries 
ago,  when  at  last  they  caught  sight  of  the  longed-for 
sea,  and  laid  down  their  arms,  and  shouted  “  Tha- 
latta!  Thalatta!” 

There  are  old  men  still  living  in  the  city  who  can 
remember  what  Moscow  was  before  the  great  fire, 
in  which  not  only  the  “  Grande  Arm^e  ”  but  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Napoleon  came  to  ruin ;  and  they  say  that 
the  town  as  we  see  it  now  is  nothing  to  what  it  was 
in  the  days  of  their  fathers.  But  old  men  are  apt  to 
see  anything  through  a  sort  of  moral  inverted  tele¬ 
scope  ;  and  I  doubt  myself  whether  threescore  years 
ago  the  barbaric  splendor  of  the  Muscovite  capital 
could  have  been  greater  than  it  is  to-day,  or  the 
contrast  between  its  goigeousness  and  its  shabbiness 
more  marked  than  now.  The  wooden  houses,  as 
you  see  them  in  this  year  of  grace,  must  be  very 
similar  to  those  in  which  Russians  dwelt  of  old.  The 
walls  of  the  palaces  were  left  standing  by  the  fire, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  empire  has  been  employed  to 
make  the  new  Moscow  as  splendid  as  the  old,  — not, 
1  think,  in  vain.  Certainly  the  view  of  Moscow,  as 
1  have  attempted  to  describe  it,  is  of  its  kind  un¬ 
equalled.  The  views  of  Prague  from  the  Hradschin 
Palace,  of  Pesth  from  the  Blocksberg  forts,  are  am- 
ilar,  but  to  my  mind  far  inferior. 

As  long  as  you  keep  within  the  Kremlin,  the  glit¬ 
ter  of  enchantment  hangs  over  you.  The  very  ground 
you  tread  on  is  holy  ground.  About  you,  you  may 
see  peasants  turning,  time  after  time,  towards  the 
East,  crossing  themselves  with  an  infinity  of  signs, 
kneeling  before  pictures  of  the  Saviour  or  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  lying  at  times  prostrate  upon  the  cold  hard 
stones  which  surround  the  sacred  shrine.  And  here 
it  is  not  as  in  Catholic  lands,  where  the  way-worship¬ 
pers  are  chiefly  women  and  children,  where  grown¬ 
up  men  kneel  but  seldom  in  public,  and  where  the 
prayers  recited  are  gabbled  over,  like  a  lesson  learnt 
Dy  rote.  Here,  as  (dsewhere  in  Moscow,  —  and  to  a 
great,  though  a  less  extent,  in  St.  Petersburg,  —  the 
major  part  of  the  population,  no  matter  what  their 
sex  or  age  or  rank,  seem  to  share  in  this  open-air 
worship,  and  pray  aloud  with  a  fervor  whose  ao 
cents  are  unmistakable. 

Entering  the  Kremlin  shrine,  the  sense  of  glamour, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  increases  on  you.  The 
building  you  look  upon  is  the  kind  of  edifice  yon  see 
in  dreams,  and  do  not  expect  to  meet  in  real  life. 
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Critics  say  it  is  of  depraved  style,  false  to  every  true 
principle  of  art,  unsightly  in  construction,  barba¬ 
rous  in  ornamentation.  It  may  be  so ;  I  do  not  dis- 
ute  the  verdict  of  experts ;  I  can  only  say  that  I 
o  not  envy  persons  who  are  not  earned  away  at 
first  by  its  overwhelmii^  gorgeousness.  From  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  of  its  lofty  domes,  sup¬ 
ported  on  its  vast  porphyry  pillars,  it  is  one  mass  of 
gold  and  color.  You  can  hardly  put  your  hand 
upon  a  place  not  decorated  with  stones  and  jewels. 
Amethyst  and  onyx,  jasper  and  opals,  and  all  the 
stones  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  adornment 
of  Solomon’s  Temple,  seem  to  have  been  employed 
to  make  the  shrine  more  splendid  still.  Upon  the 
dusky  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  her  Child, 
with  which  the  walls  are  covered,  you  see  hanging 
necklaces  of  diamonds,  strings  of  jewels,  each  one  of 
which  must  be  worth  a  fortune.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  Russias  could 
not  suffice  to  buy  the  treasures  in  this  the  cathedral 
church  of  Moscow ;  and  I  suppose  that,  if  purchasers 
could  be  found  to  buy  all  the  articles  contained  there 
at  their  nominal  price,  the  amount  realized  by  the 
sale  would  be  something  fabulous.  The  very  walls  arc 
wrought  of  silver ;  the  roof  is  of  solid  gold.  The  odd 
thing  is,  that  all  this  gorgeous  splendor  harmonizes 
with  itself.  There  is  nothing  tawdry  or  gewgawish 
about  it  at  all :  the  dim  twilight  in  which  the  church 
is  always  sunk  subdues  the  glare  of  its  colors  ;  and 
when  at  rimes,  as  1  chanced  to  see  it,  a  ray  of  the 
setting  sun  shines  through  the  windows  of  the  lofty 
cupola,  golden  beams  shoot  through  the  gloom,  and 
are  reflected  back  again  by  the  burnished  walls.  I 
rec<fllect  a  lady  telling  me  once,  that  she  found,  in 
reading  the  Bible  to  the  paupers  in  a  workhouse,  that 
the  only  parts  which  served  to  wake  their  languid 
interest  were  the  stories  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  with 
its  golden  gateways  and  jewelled  thrones.  And 
so,  1  fancy,  to  the  poor,  hungry,  half-clad  peasants, 
who  crowd  day  by  day  into  the  sacred  shrine,  the 
glimpses  of  its  glories  must  have  a  charm  not  alto¬ 
gether  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

Not  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  Kremlin,  at  the  foot 
almost  of  the  castellated  walls  with  which  the  pal¬ 
ace  is  surrounded,  you  pass  into  an  open  square, 
which  app^rs  to  belong  to  another  world  fix)m  that 
you  have  just  left  behind  you.  That  immense  low 
block  of  one-storied  buildings,  faced  with  gaudily- 
pmntcd  stucco,  peeled  and  broken  from  the  walls,  is 
the  Gostinnoi-Dvor,  the  great  mart  of  Moscow.  En¬ 
tering  by  any  one  of  the  gateways,  you  see  before 
you  a  very  lab^Tinth  of  dark  passages,  and  hear  a  con¬ 
fused  jargon  of  many  voices.  If  you  have  ever  been 
through  Leadenball  Market,  and  can  fancy  that  the 
passages  were  made  of  stone,  and  that  the  place 
was  darkened,  you  will  have  some  slight  conception 
of  the  look  of  this,  the  greatest  bazaar  in  the  whole 
of  Eussia.  On  to  the  d^k  corridors,  crammed  with 
a  dense  crowd,  pacing  constantly  up  and  down,  <men 
the  shops  of  the  merchants.  A  picture  of  the  sav¬ 
iour  hangs  wherever  the  corridors  intersect,  and  the 
glare  of  the  lamps  suspended  before  it  only  serves  to 
make  the  generm  gloom  more  visible.  Each  corridor 
is  more  or  less  strictly  reserved  to  one  class  of  traders, 
but  there  is  not  mueh  outward  display  on  their  open 
counters ;  and  the  interiors  of  the  vault-like  shops 
are  so  dark  that  it  is  difficult  to  sec  what  sorts  of 

foods  are  piled  up  on  the  long  lairs  of  shelves. 

lut  as  you  pass  along,  the  mer^ants  call  to  you 
from  their  doorways,  and  oflTer  you  wares  of  every 
form  and  class  and  fashion.  I  suppose  there  are  not 
many  articles  in  the  world  you  might  not  obtain  in 


this  enormous  depdt ;  and  the  traders  are  ready  to 
do  business  with  you  for  a  kopeck  or  a  million  rou¬ 
bles,  just  as  you  choose. 

In  one  row  there  are  furs  enough  to  clothe  all  St. 
Petersburg ;  in  another  there  are  as  many  shoes 
and  boots  as  would  be  found  in  Northampton  and 
Staflbrd.  There  are  yarns  and  cottons  and  Man¬ 
chester  goods,  and  Sheffield  cutlery,  and  French 
silks,  and  German  leather;  and  every  article,  in 
fact,  which  can  possibly  be  smuggled  across  the 
frontiers.  Then  there  arc  the  Persian  stalls,  where 
Armenians  in  liigh  dark  fur  caps  sell  Astrakhan  wool 
and  Persian  silks  and  arms  studded  with  stones. 
On  other  counters  there  are  displayed  all  sorts  of 
Circassian  silver  ornaments,  cigarette  cases,  match¬ 
boxes,  filagree  caskets,  crosses,  and  amulets ;  and,  if 
you  ask  for  anything  better,  and  look  like  a  possible 

Eurchaser,  the  shopman  will  take  from  some  queer 
iding-place  concealed  beneath  his  clothes,  little  , 
dirty  papers,  which,  on  opening  them,  are  found  to  i 
contain  turquoises  and  pearls  and  diamonds.  There  ^ 
also  are  the  money-changers,  seated  behind  desks  ' 
covered  with  immense  piles  of  silver  roubles  and  j 
copper  kopecks.  You  would  think  that  in  this  com-  , 
munity  of  traders,  who  do  business  with  all  parts  of  ! 
the  world,  you  would  find  no  difficulty  in  making  ^ 
yourself  understood  in  some  one  of  the  Western 
tongues  with  which  most  travellers  are  acquainted,  i 
But  the  impression  would  prove,  on  putting  it  to  j 
the  test  of  experience,  to  be  a  rash  delusion.  You 
are  here  in  Russia  proper,  and  nobody  knows  any  ; 
language  except  the  native  tongue.  With  the  aid  | 
of  fingers,  and  chalking  numerals  upon  the  counter, 
you  can  with  difficulty  arrive  at  the  price  asked  for  | 
any  article;  and  then  if  you  need  it,  you  offer  a 
third  of  the  price  demanded,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course.  Supposing  you  are  a  real  Russian,  you 
walk  aw,ay  at  the  first  refusal,  pretending  not  to 
look  behind  you  ;  the  merchant  watches  you  all  the 
time,  trying  to  look  as  if  he  never  noticed  you ;  and 
then  you  return  and  walk  ofiT  again,  till  at  last  the 
game  of  hide-and-seek  is  played  out,  and  you  and 
the  vendor  have  come  to  some  satisfactory  com- 
romise.  It  so  happened  that,  while  I  stopped  in 
loscow,  I  was  present  at  the  completion  of  a  con¬ 
tract  between  an  English  manufacturer  and  an 
immensely  wealthy  Moscow  merchant.  'The  terms 
which  could  alone  be  accepted  were  stated  by  our 
countryman  at  the  commencement  of  the  interview. 
The  purchaser  was  resolved  to  buy  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  yet  nearly  two  full  days’  negotiations  were 
required  before  the  contract  could  be  completed. 
Whenever  any  demand  the  buyer  made  was  not 
acceded  to,  he  left  the  room,  declaring  he  would 
break  off  the  negotiation,  but  he  invariably  returned 
to  say  he  had  thought  better  of  the  matter  when  he 
discovered  the  vendor  did  not  send  to  fetch  him 
back  again.  Yet,  according  to  my  friend’s  state¬ 
ment,  this  customer  was  less  troublesome  than  most 
of  the  purchasers  he  had  to  do  business  with. 

Supposing  you  wish  to  see  a  yet  more  elementary 
phase  of  commerce  than  tliat  of  the  Gostinnoi-Dvor, 
you  have  only  to  step  across  a  street  or  two ;  and, 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  you  find  yourself  in 
Jewry-land.  There,  in  a  couple  of  open  streets, 
the  old-clothesmen  of  Moscow  carry  on  their  trade. 
'The  place  has  a  family  likeness  to  Petticoat  Lane, 
or  the  Juden-Gasse  in  Frankfort,  or  the  Ghetto  at 
Rome,  or  any  other  of  the  Israelite  exchange-marts 
scattered  throughout  the  world.  But  yet  it  has  a 
character  of  its  own.  Except  that  the  poor  Rus¬ 
sian  Jews  are  a  shade  dirtier,  if  possible,  than  their 
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Christian  fellows,  they  are,  in  dress  and  manner 
and  look,  the  counterpart  of  ordinary  Moujiks. 
Everybody  is  screaming;  everybody  is  gesticulat¬ 
ing;  everybody  is  bidding  down  everj'Wxly  else. 
The  street  is  so  crowded  that  you  can  hardly  make 
your  way  through  it :  half  a  dozen  hucksters  at  once 
pull  you  by  the  sleeve,  or  catch  your  coat-tails,  or 
stand  right  in  your  path,  or  resort  to  any  pwsible 
exi)edient  to  attract  your  attention  to  the  quality  of 
the  slops  they  have  for  sale.  You  must  want  some¬ 
thing,  or  else  you  would  not  be  there  at  all ;  and, 
acting  on  this  preconceived  theory,  the  rival  pedlers 
think  that  your  resolute  refusal  to  look  at  old  hats 
as  goo<l  as  new,  or  greasy  furs,  or  patched  coats, 
covers  the  intention  to  make  some  more  important 
purchase. 

However,  old  clothes  and  fleas  have  a  natural 
affinity  for  each  other;  and  it  is  a  luxui^  to  be 
taken  from  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  market  mto  any 
one  of  the  great  traktirs  which  surround  the  mart. 
A  traktir  is  not  exactly  a  restaurant,  nor  exactly  an 
exchange  ;  it  is  something  between  the  two,  —  a 
place  very  much  in  its  purport  like  Garraway’s  or 
the  Bidtic  Coffee-House,  if  you  suppose  eating  to  be 
the  principal,  and  business  the  subsidiary,  object  of 
these  establishments.  But,  though  other  lands  have 
houses  where  business  is  transacted,  nowhere  that  I 
know  of  except  Russia  can  you  find  a  traktir.  Take 
the  great  Moskovski  Traktir  as  an  example,  —  the 
place  where  the  chief  tea-merchants  in  Russia  have, 
as  it  were,  their  house  of  call.  You  go  up  a  broad 
flight  of  stairs  from  the  street,  have  the  folding-doors 
thrown  open  to  you  by  a  servant  in  livery,  and  find 
yourself  in  an  atmosphere  of  delicious  warmth,  after 
quitting  the  cold,  bleak  air  without.  Servants  are 
waiting  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  take  off  your 
furs ;  and  then  you  look  around  you.  You  stand  in 
a  long,  vaulted  room,  filled  with  sofas  and  with 
tables.  On  one  side  is  an  immense  car ;  at  the  end 
is  a  monster  organ.  The  place,  with  its  arched  roof, 
and  rich  hangings,  and  lamps  swinging  from  the 
ceiling,  and  snow-white  divans,  has  an  Arabian 
Nights’  air,  which  is  heightened  by  the  appearance 
of  the  servants,  who  move  swiftly  and  silently  about. 
All  dressed  alike  in  white  tunics  and  trousers,  all 
tall,  strong-built  men,  with  long,  smooth  hair  parted 
in  the  middle,  they  look  like  the  slaves  of  an  East¬ 
ern  Sultan,  such  as  one  used  to  fancy  them  in  the 
days  when  the  Three  Calenders  and  Sinbad  the 
Sailor  used  to  people  one’s  dreams  by  night.  You 
might  eat  or  drink  anything  in  this  traktir,  and  the 
cooking  is  renowned ;  but  tea  is  the  staple  article  of 
consumption.  Before  you  have  been  a  day  in  Rus¬ 
sia  you  learn  the  words  for  “  a  cup  of  tea  ” ;  and 
indeed  the  attendants  would  take  it  for  granted  you 
wanted  tea,  if  they  did  not  understand  your  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  “  stack  an  tchai,”  —  this,  on  the 
principle  of  the  defunct  “  Fonetic  Nuz,”  being  the 
nearest  approximation  I  can  form  to  the  probable 
spelling  of  the  words  in  question. 

You  are  brought  forthwith  two  white  teapots,  — 
one  large,  the  other  small;  the  former  containing 
water,  the  latter  tea.  You  first  —  if  you  wish  to  fol¬ 
low  the  proper  routine — fill  your  glass  tumbler  half 
full  with  water ;  then,  when  the  {^ass  is  thoroughly 
warmed,  empty  the  water,  put  in  a  couple  of  lumps 
of  white  sugar ;  then  pour  out  half  a  tumbler  full  of 
tea,  and  weaken  it  with  water.  Then  insert  a  slice 
oflemon  ;  and,  if  your  mouth  is  fireproof  enough  to 
drink  the  beverage  while  it  is  scalding  hot,  you  will 
get  better  tea  than  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to 
^ink  elsewhere.  There  is  no  doubt  the  glass  re¬ 


tains  the  heat  much  longer  than  a  porcelain  or 
crockery  cup  would  do;  W  then,  as  there  is  no 
handle,  and  as  the  glass  is  as  hot  as  hot  can  be,  it  is 
not  easy  to  lift  it.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  you 
must  either  put  your  head  down  to  the  glass,  or  hold 
the  bottom  in  ffie  hollow  of  your  hand,  neither  of 
which  methods  of  imbibing  is  considered  elegant  at 
home.  Everybody  around  you  sips  his  tea  placidly ; 
most  of  the  company  cross  thein^ves  before  they 
raise  the  glsss  to  their  lips ;  and  almost  all  np  b^ 
tween  puffs  of  smoke.  Those  who  do  not,  you  may  be 
pretty  sure,  belong  to  the  old  Russian  Church,  which, 
on  the  strength  of  the  text  that  “  not  what  goeth 
into  the  mouth,  but  what  cometh  out  of  the  mouth, 
defileth  a  man,”  regard  smoking  as  a  deadly  sin. 
Cigars,  if  you  choose  to  pay  fifteen  pence  apiece 
for  them,  are  to  be  had,  of  good  quality  enough. 
Cigarettes  are  smoked  more  than  any  other  form  of 
tobacco ;  but  the  most  luxurious  mode  of  smoking, 
to  my  mind,  is  to  be  found  in  earthen  pipes,  with  their 
long  cherry-stick  stems.  The  servant  brings  one  to 
you,  fills  it  in  your  presence  with  the  fragrant 
Turkish  yellow  tobacco,  lights  it,  inhales  a  whiff  or 
two  to  set  it  well  alight,  and  then,  having  wiped  the 
mouthpiece  carefully,  passes  it  to  you.  IT  you  draw 
in  your  breath  steely  and  slowly  enough,  you 
may  make  one  pipeful  last  half  an  hour  or  more. 
And,  when  you  are  tired  with  sight-seeing  or  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  footsteps  of  princes  out  upon  a  tour, — 
than  which  I  know  of  no  occupaUon  more  vexatious 
to  the  mind  and  body,  —  you  can  hardly,  I  think, 
pass  time  more  pleasantly  than  in  sitting  on  a  sofa, 
sipping  tea,  and  watching  the  wreaths  of  smoke 
curl  upwards  in  the  air. 

The  people  about  do  not,  as  in  the  eating-houses 
of  all  other  countries,  disturb  you  by  the  jingle  of 
their  knives  and  plates,  and  the  chatter  of  their 
voices.  Russians,  I  fancy,  are  not  amongst  them¬ 
selves  a  talkative  people-  The  peasants — so  one 
who  knows  them  well  assures  me  —  sit  habitually 
silent  when  they  are  at  home.  And  the  Russian 
accent  is  by  no  means  a  harsh  one  when  spoken. 
In  listening  to  it  it  sounds  somewhat  like  English, 
with  all  the  hard  sounds  taken  away.  Though  soft 
as  Italian  to  the  ear,  it  has  nothing  of  its  fulness  or 
its  strength.  It  would  not,  I  think,  be  reckoned 
well-bred  to  talk  very  loudly  in  a  traktir ;  but  in¬ 
deed  the  buzzing  of  such  conversation  as  there  is 
is  overpowered  by  the  peal  of  the  organ.  No  true 
Russian  restaurant,  however  humble,  can  be  with¬ 
out  music  of  some  kind.  The  merchants  and  bro¬ 
kers  and  the  factors  who  frequent  the  “  Moskovski,” 
would  transfer  their  custom  at  once  to  another 
sstablishment  if  any  one  in  Moscow  could  boast  a 
better  organ.  The  one  at  this  place  was  built  ex¬ 
pressly  for  it  in  Wurtemberg,  at  a  cost  of  some  three 
thousand  pounds,  and  plays  at  least  a  score  of  opera 
tunes.  So  all  day  long  and  any  d^  this  great  bar¬ 
rel-organ  grinds  forth  airs  from  “  Faust  ”  and  “  Di- 
norah  ”  and  the  “  Traviata  ”  and  “  La  Belle  Helene.” 
I  think,  if  I  were  an  habitue  of  the  establishment,  I 
should  grow  tired  of  hearing  the  air  “  Di  Provenza 
il  mar  il  sol  ”  played  two  or  three  times  every  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  is  rather  contrary  to  English  notions  of 
business  that  bankers  and  merchants  should  want  a 
barrel-organ  to  play  to  them  when  they  meet  on 
business.  But,  after  all,  if  the  Russians  had  no 
worse  failing  than  a  child’s  love  for  musical  boxes, 
nobody  —  except  perhaps  Mr.  B.ibbage  —  would 
hold  this  trait  to  Ifo  a  proof  of  nation^  depravity. 

When  you  have  seen  the  Kremlin,  and  the 
churches,  and  the  bazaar,  and  the  traktirs,  and  the 
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hospitals,  —  for  which  the  city  has  a  high,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  deserved  reputation,  —  you  have  pretty  well 
exhausted  the  actual  sights  of  Moscow.  But,  to 
anybody  fond  of  wandering  about  anywhere  in  gen¬ 
eral,  or  nowhere  in  particular,  —  it  comes  to  much 
the  same  in  the  long  run,  —  Moscow  is  a  town'  you 
do  not  easily  get  tired  of.  It  is  true  that  a  ther¬ 
mometer  long  below  freezing,  and  an  icy  cold  wind 
which  seems  to  drive  all  the  blood  out  of  your  face, 
are  not  favorable  circumstances  for  lounging  about 
an  unknown  city.  But  the  experienced  lounger 
accommodates  himself  to  necessity,  and  makes  the 
best  of  it  The  ch.arm  of  Moscow  to  the  flaneur 
consists  in  its  never-failing  contrasts.  The  churches 
are  splendid;  that  of  the  Kremlin  being  only  the 
most  brilliant  of  a  brilliant  company.  The  thea¬ 
tre,  so  Muscovites  say,  is  the  handsomest  in  the 
world.  Without  allowing  thus  much,  it  may  be 
fjurly  said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest.  Of  colos¬ 
sal  size,  standing  alone  in  the  centre  of  a  vast 
square,  it  seems  to  belong  of  right  to  a  city  of  pal¬ 
aces.  So  also  the  Foundling  Hospital,  barrack-like 
as  it  necessarily  is,  is  still  worthy  to  rank  high 
amidst  European  public  edifices.  Scattered  about 
the  streets  there  are  a  number  of  grand  palaces,  all 
built  since  the  great  fire,  and  all  therefore  placed 
in  their  position  at  a  recent  date ;  yet  these  very 
palaces  are  surrounded  by  the  low  squalid  dwellings 
of  which  Moscow  is  mainly  composed.  There  is 
not,  somehow,  any  air  of  absolute  misery  about  the 
shabby  streets  and  the  rows  upon  rows  of  dilapi¬ 
dated  bam-like  dwellings  which  run  at  every  angle, 
and  in  every  direction,  right  up  to  the  Kremlin  it¬ 
self.  Judging  simply  from  an  outside  glance,  1 
should  say  the  inhabitants  had  clothing  enough  to 
keep  them  from  severe  Buffering  by  cold^,  and  bread 
enough  to  fill  their  stomachs,  and  wodka  enough  to 
get  drunk  upon  at  all  appropriate  periods. 

The  strange  feature  about  Moscow  is  the  utter 
absence  of  the  bourgeoix  houses  you  see  in  other 
towns.  If  you  are  a  prince,  you  can  doubtless  get 
lodged  luxuriously  enough;  if  you  are  a  peasant, 
you  can  pig  beneath  a  roof  not  more  wretchedly 
than  your  class  does  in  other  countries,  —  better 
perhaps  than  you  could  do  in  Dorsetshire;  but  if 
you  were  neither  a  prince  nor  a  peasant,  and  re¬ 
quired  an  eight-roomed  house  or  a  small  flat  for 
yourself,  you  would  hunt  about  Moscow  a  lonv  time 
before  you  found  your  want  satisfied.  In  nussia 

fenerally,  and  in  Moscow  especially,  a  middle-class 
ardly  exists,  and  therefore  no  preparations  are 
made  to  supply  its  wants.  The  only  persons  with 
moderate  incomes  in  the  whole  country  are  the  offi¬ 
cials,  and  they  are  miserably  underpaid  and  poor. 
An  officer  of  high  rank,  whom  I  met  travelling  the 
other  day,  informed  mo  that  his  pay  of  £  1 50  was 
utterly  insufficient  to  support  him,  and  that  he 
should  literally  be  in  want,  if  he  did  not  carry  on  a 
private  business  as  a  sort  of  nondescript  broker. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  every  official  in  the  country  is 
regarded  as  primd  facie  corrupt;  and,  considering 
the  price  of  living,  and  the  scale  of  government  pay, 
it  is  impossible  they  should  be  regarded  as  other¬ 
wise.  It  may  give  you  some  notion  of  Moscow 
prices  to  Sciy  that,  at  a  second-rate  hotel,  my  bill, 
not  including  extras  or  attendance,  was  £  1  a  day ; 
and  yet  the  hotel  was  frequented  by  English  travel¬ 
lers  because  it  was  considered  to  be  moderate  in  its 
charges. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  streets.  One  is 
the  very  image  of  every  other.  The  houses  are 
whitewashed,  lined  with  great  strips  of  red  and  blue 


pmnt,  decorated  with  gilt  sign-boards,  showing  the 
nature  of  the  articles  sold  within.  Shops  and 
trades  are  jumbled  together  in  the  oddest  juxtapo¬ 
sition.  Here  there  is  a  French  coiffeur,  where  you 
have  your  hair  brushed  by  machinery,  and  can  buy 
Pivet’s  gloves ;  next  door  there  is  a  cobbler's  stall. 

Close  to  a  print-shop,  where  you  see  all  the  pic¬ 
tures  one  knows  so  well  by  sight  in  Regent  Street 
or  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  is  a  shed  where  colored  prints 
of  the  lives  'of  the  saints  —  prints  in  the  very  infancy 
of  pictorial  art — flutter  in  the  wind.  A  milliner's 
establishment,  where  modes  de  Paris  are  advertised 
for  sale,  is  flanked  by  a  wodka  store  and  a  sausage 
shop.  The  streets  are  intersected  with  ruts,  dotted 
over  with  holes;  and  yet  the  small-built  Russian 
horses  drag  the  droshkis  over  them  at  a  speed  which 
would  astonish  a  London  cabman.  Except  in  the 
great  streets,  there  is  no  gas,  and  even  here  it  is 
brought  round  in  immense  cans,  and  pumped  into  the 
lamps.  Some  day  or  other,  soon,  Moscow  is  to  be 
supplied  with  gas-works;  but  Russia  is  a  countiy  | 
where  improvements  without  end  are  about  to  be  ‘ 
introduced  some  day  or  other  soon.  In  a  queer,  odd, 
shiftless  way,  the  trade  carried  on  here  must  be  enor¬ 
mous.  Every  afternoon  you  see  immense  strings  of 
one-horse  carts,  heavily  laden  with  packages,  going 
out  into  the  countrj’.  The  profit  on  retail  transac¬ 
tions  is  enormous,  and  people  who  understand  how 
to  deal  with  the  peasants  make  fortunes  rapidly. 

It  would  be  abaurd  for  a  man  who  has  only  been 
a  couple  of  weeks  in  Russia  to  undertake  to  express 
any  opinion  about  the  national  character.  Nobody, 

I  think,  can  avoid  feeling  the  charm  of  the  manners 
of  the  educated  Russians;  nobody,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  avoid  the  sensation  that  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  belong  to  a  lower  grade  of  civilization  than  any 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  West.  If  you  are  to 
make  an  objection  to  the  higher  classes,  it  would  be 
that  they  are  too  well-bred  and  too  cosmopolitan  in 
manner.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  a  friend,  given  to 
paradox,  that  a  mutual  acquaintance  talked  too  like 
a  clever  man  to  be  really  clever.  And,  in  much  the 
same  way,  I  have  sometimes  felt  a  passing  doubt 
whether  the  Russian  gentlemen  I  have  met  with 
could  possibly  be  so  polished,  so  sensible,  and  so  lib¬ 
eral  as  I  should  suppose  from  their  conversation. 
Proverbs  about  nations  always  lead  you  astray  ;  but 
still,  when  you  are  conversing  with  educated  Rus¬ 
sians,  you  cannot  help  feeling  a  desire,  provided  yon 
are  at  a  safe  distance,  to  see  what  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  administering  the  proverbial  scratching  pro¬ 
cess.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  most  ardent  of 
philo-Russians  cannot  attempt,  in  describing  the 
peasantry,  to  say  anything  higher  than  that  they 
look  dirty  and  degraded. 

It  is  curious  to  any  one  who  has  heard  much 
about  the  incapacity  of  the  negroes  for  freedom  in 
consequence  of  their  facial  development,  and  their 
unwillingness  to  work  except  under  compulsion,  and 
their  inevitable  relapse  into  barbarism  if  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  to  hear  exactly  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  applied  in  conversation  here  to  the  Russian 
peasants,  whose  defects,  whatever  they  may  be,  do 
not  arise  from  their  being  descendants  of  Ham.  I 
am  told  here  constantly  that  the  emancipated  serft 
will  not  work,  that  emancipation  has  proved  a  fail¬ 
ure,  and  that  the  peasants  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  old  system  restored.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
foreign  resident  merchants  I  have  met,  who  have 
come  here  to  make  money,  and  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  sentimentalism  of  any  kind,  are  one  and 
all  in  favor  of  the  emancipation,  because  it  has  al- 
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ready  given  such  an  impetus  to  trade.  If  we  put 
the  two  accounts  together,  the  real  state  of  the  case 
seems  not  difficult  to  explain.  Both  parties  agree 
that  the  Moujiks  will  work  very  hard  for  a  time ; 
and  ^th  agree  that  they  have  fits  of  insuperable 
indolence  and  drunkenness.  The  truth  is,  their 
wants  are  e.xceedingly  few,  and  easily  gratified. 
They  work  hard  enough  to  keep  themselves  in  what 
they  consider  comfort,  and  then,  like  other  work¬ 
men,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  decline  to  work 
more.  As  they  become  educated  and  civilized,  their 
wants  increase,  their  notion  of  comfort  is  raised, 
and,  in  consequence,  they  work  harder. 

The  old  proprietors,  who  can  no  longer  get  their 
work  done  below  the  marftt  price  of  lalmr,  com¬ 
plain  that  the  country  is  going  to  rack  and  ruin. 
The  foreign  employers,  who  pay  wages,  and  have 
no  longer  to  compete  with  unpaid  labor,  are  well 
s.'itisfied  with  the  new  state  of  things.  Meanwhile, 
I  heard  two  facts  from  reliable  sources,  which  seem 
to  me  to  show,  as  far  as  they  go,  that  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  is  not  working  badly.  Since  the  abolition  of 
serfdom,  the  population  of  Moscow  has  increased  by 
fifty  thousand  souls.  This  influx  is  solely  due  to  the 
crowds,  of  serfs  who,  as  soon  as  they  are  set  free  to 
go  where  they  will,  have  come  into  the  great  cities, 
where  they  can  get  higher  wages  for  their  labor. 
Again,  a  manufacturer  who  employs  some  twenty 
odd  thousand  workmen  assured  mo  that,  since  the 
abolition  of  serfdom,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  get  labor 
during  harvest-time,  because  all  the  peasants  have 
taken  to  cultivate  small  plots  of  ground  of  their 
own. 

Bufeonsiderations  like  these  lie  rather  out  of  the 
province  of  an  article  containing  a  few  random 
reflections  of  some  three  days  spent  in  Moscow.  If 
you  want  to  keep  up  your  illusions  about  Russia,  you 
should  not,  I  fancy,  look  much  below  the  surface. 
If  you  want  to  retain  your  impression  of  Moscow  in 
all  its  splendor,  you  should  look  down  upon  the  city 
from  above,  not  descend  into  its  streets. 

St.  Petersburg  is  strange  at  its  first  aspect,  and 
unlike  the  cities  which  we  know  in  the  West;  but 
when  you  come  back  to  St.  Petersburg  from  Moscow, 
you  seem  to  have  come  back  to  a  commonplace  Eu¬ 
ropean  city.  A  foretaste  of  the  East  hangs  about 
Moscow ;  you  feel  that  you  are  standing  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  threshold  of  European  civilization.  In  St. 
Petersburg,  Europe  has  conquered  Asia ;  but  in  Mos¬ 
cow  the  struggle  is  still  undecided.  The  water-car¬ 
riers  still  ply  their  trade  about  the  streets ;  Turks 
and  Armenians  and  Persians  may  be  seen  amongst 
the  crowd  at  the  market-places,  looking  more  at 
home  than  the  German  traders  in  hats  and  trousers. 
And,  when  you  leave  Moscow  behind  you,  you  feel 
that  you  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  new  and  un¬ 
known  world,  —  of  a  civilization  that  is  other  than 
our  own. 

CAPTAIN  ANGELO  BERTANI. 

I  WAS  in  Florence  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifly- 
_  nine.  That  was  a  terribly  hot  summer  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope.^  In  Florence  the  heat  was  very  great ;  and  I 
remained  in  the  city  all  through  the  dog-days,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  make  a  villeggiatura  amongst  the 
hills  or  by  the  seaside.  For  was  not  that  the  year 
of  the  Austro-Franco-Italian  campaign  ?  And  did 
not  every  lover  of  Italy  feel  chmned  to  the  focus  of 
news  from  the  seat  of  war  ? 

Late  in  September,  when  the  nights  were  still 
warm  and  fine  enough  to  allow  of  one’s  enjoying  a 


cigar  cd  freico,  I  took  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Bot-  j  j 
tegone  every  evening.  The  Bottegone  is  one  of  the 
most  frequented  cafds  in  Florence.  It  is  in  a  cen-  ; 
tral  part  of  the  city,  on  the  great  cathedral  square,  j 
and  in  fine  weather  the  pavement  before  its  door  is 
thronged  of  an  evening  with  drinkers  and  smokers. 

For  tne  Piazza  del  Duomo  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
whatever  breeze  may  be  stirring  in  the  city.  There 
is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  the  Devil,  having  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  the  wind  there,  stepped  into 
the  cathedral  on  his  way  to  the  rendezvous,  having, 
says  the  irreverent  fable,  particular  business  wiui 
some  of  the  canons.  The  business  has  detained  the 
Devil  ever  since.  And  so,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  I 

wind  has  been  wandering  up  and  down  on  the  piaz-  | 

za,  vainly  expecting  to  find  the  Devil.  | 

I  was  alone  in  Florence,  idle  and  observant  I 
One  young  man,  among  the  many  frequenters  of 
the  Bottegone,  I  noticed  for  some  weeks  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  visitor.  He  had  a  tall,  slender,  gentleman-ldce 
figure,  bright,  dark  southern  eyes,  and,  though 
dressed  in  plain  clothes,  clearly  had  the  bearing 
a  soldier.  He  always  wore,  pressed  somewhat  Tow 
over  his  brows,  a  soft  felt  hat,  from  which  escaped 
on  either  side  a  luxuriant  mass  of  hair,  thick  and 
waving,  and  as  blue-black  as  the  raven’s  wing.  The 
old  reason  for  disliking  Dr.  Fell  is  quite  as  potent, 
on  occasions,  for  loving  Dr.  Fell ;  and,  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  account  for  it  to  myself,  I  felt  a  strong  | 

attraction  towards  this  young  man.  Our  little  ta-  I 

bles  outside  the  caf6  stood  side  by  side,  and  we  nat-  | 
urally  came  to  interchange  small  civilities,  such  as 
the  proffer  of  a  fusee,  the  loan  of  a  newspaper,  and 
so  on.  The  first  words  I  heard  him  utter  betrayed,  1 
in  their  soft,  sweet,  lisping  accents,  that  he  was  a 
Venetian.  This  circumstance  heightened  my  inter-  j 
est  in  him,  for  the  sympathy  then  felt  for  Venice 
in  Italy  was  very  deep,  very  tender,  and  very 
real. 

He  responded  to  my  advances,  and  I  came  to 
know  him.  His  name  was  Angelo  Bcrtani ;  he  j 
was  a  captain  in  a  regiment  of  the  line,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  at  Solferino,  where  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  flesh-wound  in  the  thigh,  on  which  fever 
and  ague  had  supervened. 

His  quarters  in  Florence  were  on  a  steep  bit  of 
hill  at  the  back  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  The  first  time 
I  made  him  a  visit  there  was  when  he  had  been  laid 
up  for  some  few  days.  As  I  left  the  more  fre¬ 
quented  thoroughfares  to  mount  the  ascent,  a  strange 
sad  silence  took  possession  of  the*  street.  I  might 
have  been  many  miles  away  from  a  crowded  city. 

The  moon  looked  solemnly  down  on  tall  stone  gar¬ 
den  walls,  and  on  the  dusky  cypress-trees  that  over¬ 
topped  them.  My  measured  footsteps  echoed  sharp¬ 
ly  on  the  flagged  way.  There  was  no  other  sound, 
except,  at  regular  intervals,  the  peculiarly  plaintive 
short  cry  of  a  little  chiii  owl,  calling  to  its  mate. 
Arrived  at  the  gate,  I  entered  and  mounted  a  long 
outer  flight  of  step,  partly  covered  by  arcades, 
to  the  first  floor  of  a  wide,  rambling,  old  palazzo.  I 
A  soldierly  man,  with  a  little  brazen  oil  lamp  I 
in  his  hand,  steppied  out  of  a  doorway  and  looked  I 
at  me. 

“  You  are  the  servant  of  the  Captain  Angelo  Ber- 
tani  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  am  Gabor,”  was  the  answer,  in  good 
Italian,  but  with  a  strong  foreign  accent 

“  How  is  the  Captain  ?  ” 

“  Not  so  well  this  evening,  I  fear,  signor.  He  has  | 
been  much  depressed  all  day.”  I 

The  old  soldier  gave  me  a  scrutinizing  glance,  and,  I 
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seeming  to  be  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  bis  inspec-  that  nothing  would  restore  him.  I  talked  myself 
tion,  m^e  a  military  salute,  and  preceded  me  with  into  quite  an  excited  state,  and  only  paused  at  last, 
his  lamp  along  a  stone  corridor.  not  from  lack  of  arguments,  but  because  my  elo- 

I  experienced  an  inexplicable  feeling  as  I  walked  quence  was  chilled  by  his  absolute  silence  and  seren-  ' 
down  the  echoing  passage.  I  had  no  definite  expec-  ity.  Bertani  sat  nlotionless,  with  his  handsome  head 
tation ;  but  I  felt  as  though  something  strange  were  leaning  back  against  the  old  tapestry-covered  chair, 
infallibly  abont  to  happen.  Nothing  at  all  strange  and  a  look  of  patient  sweetness  on  his  face,  which 
did  happen.  I  found  Bertani  lying  on  a  sofa  in  his  somehow  seemed  so  incompatible  with  the  weak 
lofty  vaulted  room,  with  a  shaded  lamp  on  a  little  despondency  of  which  I  was  accusing  him,  that  I  felt 
table  at  his  back,  and  before  him  the  glorious  pano-  ashamed  to  proceed.  “  Forgive  me,”  I  said,  sud- 
rama  of  Florence,  framed  by  the  open  window,  and  denly,  “  if  I  presume  too  far  on  our  brief  acquaint- 
touched  with  the  broad  cluar’oscuro  of  the  moon-  ancc.” 

light  “Forgive  you?”  he  cried,  and  grasped  my  hand 

He  received  me  more  than  graciously,  with  some-  warmly.  “  My  friend,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  I 
what  of  the  warmth  of  an  old  acquaintance.  As  thank  you,  on  the  contrary,  with  all  my  heart.  But 
such,  indeed,  he  claimed  me  on  the  strength  of  our  do  not  mistake  me  when  I  say  that  nothing  will  ever 
fiequent  meetings  at  the  Bottegone.  He  looked  hag-  set  me  up  again.  I  do  not  believe  that  1  shall  die 
gard  and  suffering,  but  strikingly  handsome,  with  his  immediately.  1  hope  to  live  yet  a  few  years  whilst 
pale  Titianesque  face  and  black  hair  relieved  by  a  there  is  work  for  my  arm  to  do.  When  I  say  that 
Greek  smoking-cap  of  crimson  silk.  I  noticed  that  nothing  will  ever  set  me  up  a^^ain,  I  isay  the  simple 
he  wore  this  cap,  as  I  had  always  seen  him  wear  his  truth,  for  all  that.  I  shall  never  be  the  man  1  was, 
felt  hat,  low  on  his  brow.  —  never,  never.” 

We  conversed  freely.  I  asked  if  his  wound  were  He  spoke  quite  placidly,  and  was  even  smiling, 
worse  ?  He  replied,  it  was  troublesome,  but  noth-  but  there  was  something  in  the  fixed  look  of  his  eye 
ing  more,  except  that  it  reduced  his  st.rength  terri-  which  filled  me  with  an  undefined  and  unaccounta¬ 
bly,  and  —  combined  with  many  hardships  insepara-  ble  terror. 

ble  from  his  late  service,  poor  food,  and  not  enough  I  suppose  he  saw  my  face  change,  for  he  rose  and 
of  that  —  caused  his  nervous  system  to  be  much  stood  opposite  to  me  (we  had  been  sitting  side  by 
shaken  by  fever.  He  was  charmed  to  sec  me  (he  side),  saying,  “  No,  no,  no,  my  good  friend.  It  u 
assured  me  several  times) ;  he  took  my  visit  as  a  not  that.  Be  at  ease.  I  am  as  sane  as  you  are.  Lis- 
Tery  great  kindness ;  he  earnestly  hoped  that  I  would  ten.  That  you  are  good  and  true  I  do  not  doubt, 
soon  repeat  it ;  and  he  said,  in  the  winning  Italian  and  never  have  doubted  since  I  first  saw  your  face 
manner,  that  he  found  me  very  “  simpatico,”  and  I  among  the  crowd  at  the  Bottegone.  You  have  told 
did  him  good.  me  since  that  you  were  singularly  attracted  4)y  me. 

Little  faith  as  I  had  in  my  power  to  dispel  any  Well,  it  was  atnutual  attraction.  If  you  have  the 
nervous  fancies  by  which  the  young  Venetian’s  mind  patience  to  hear  me  out,  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  have 
might  be  secretly  troubled,  I  was  too  much  interested  never  yet  told  any  human  being.  Stay  yet  a  mo- 
in  him  not  to  avail  myself  most  gladly  of  the  chance  ment.  What  I  have  to  say  is  strange  beyond  all 
of  improving  our  acquaintance.  It  was  not  long,  strangeness,  perhaps,  that  you  can  imagine,  but  to 
theretorc,  before  I  repeated  my  visit  I  was  received  me  it  is  a  deep  and  solemn  reality ;  and  to  have  it 
with  even  more  cordiality  than  on  the  first  occasion,  met  with  a  scoff,  or  even  a  cold  expression  of  incre- 
and  speedily  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Captain  dulity,  would  pain  me  to  the  heart  without  shaking 
Angelo  Bertani.  Youth  forms  its  friendships  rapidly,  my  own  conviction  by  one  hair’s  breadth.” 
and  there  was  a  most  engaging  simplicity  in  Bertani’s  I  assured  Bertani  that  I  was  prepared  to  listen  to 
character.  As  I  came  to  know  him  better,  1  was  what  he  would  tell  me  with  all  respect ;  and  after  a 
struck  by  the  singular  sweetness  and  serenity  of  his  minute  he  began :  —  I 

temper  and  manner.  I  found  him  uniformly  placid  “  I  am  quite  alone  in  the  world.  As  far  as  I  I 
and  self-possessed.  A  tinge  of  melancholy  hung  about  know,  there  remains  no  creature  bound  to  me  by 
him,  but  no  gloom.  And  how  was  it  possible,  I  asked  tics  of  relationship.  I  was  an  only  child.  My  fa- 
myself,  for  a  patriotic  Venetian  to  be  gay  and  cheer-  ther  was  a  lawyer,  but  his  practice  was  very  small,  j 
ful,  when  his  country  was  cast  beneath  the  heel  of  and  before  I  was  ten  years  old  it  had  dwindled  | 
the  Austrian  at  the  moment  when  all  hearts  had  away  altogether,  owing  to  the  strong  political  opin-  . 
been  beating  high  with  the  hope  of  her  deliverance  ?  ions  he  held  and  professed.  In  the  *’48'  no  en-  i 
“  Bertani,”  said  I  to  him  one  evening,  after  we  had  treaties  could  prevent  him  from  shouldering  a  mus- 
been  sitting  silent  fora  time,  “don’t  you  think  it  ket  and  joining  the  volunteers,  who  responded  with 
wonld  be  good  for  you  to  make  a  move  southward  ?  generous  enthusiasm  to  the  call  of  patriotism  from 
Surely,  a  winter  in  Naples  would  do  you  good.”  all  parts  of  Italy.  He  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
He  smiled  very  slightly,  and  answered,  “  No.”  following  year,  from  the  effects  of  fatigues  to  which 
“No?  A  taste  of  the  sea  breeze,  well  warmed  he  was  .unaccustomed,  and  which  his  age  —  for  he 
by  that  southern  sun,  would  set  you  up  again.”  had  married  late,  and  was  advanced  in  years  —  ren- 
He  paused  a  moment,  looking  full  in  my  face  with  dered  doubly  trying.  My  mother  and  I  were  left 
his  liquid  bright  eyes  and  answered,  slowly,  “  Caro  literally  destitute.  In  her  distress  she  turned  to  a 
mio,  the  sea  breeze  and  the  southern  sun  would  not  distant  relative  of  my  poor  father’s,  with  whom  we 
set  me  up  again,  —  because  nothing  will  ever  set  me  had  none  of  us  been  on  speaking  terms  for  many 
up  again."  years.  This  man  was  a  wealthy  bachelor.  He  had 

There  was  something  in  the  notion  of  his  being  a  been  as  prosperous  in  life  us  my  father  had  been  the 
prey  to  a  morbid  delusion  which  shocked  me  inex-  reverse,  and  held  a  high  position  under  the  Austrian 
pressibly,  —  shocked  me  the  more,  in  that  his  man-  government  In  Venice.  This  alone  would  have  been 
ner  and  conversation  had  always  impressed  me  with  an  unforgivable  crime  in  my  father’s  eyes.  Then, 
a  high  opinion  of  the  limpid  clearness,  if  not  the  besides,  Pasquale  Rosai  —  that  was  our  cousin’s 
force,  of  his  intellect  I  b^an  to  try  to  prove  to  name  —  was  a  bigoted  and  uncompromising  Catho- 
him  the  folly  and  weakness  of  giving  way  to  a  fancy  lie,  and  an  upholder  of  the  Papacy  in  its  worst  and 
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most  despotic  phases.  To  this  man  my  mother  ap¬ 
pealed  for  help  in  her  forlorn  widowhoM. 

“I  was  then  a  boy  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  old,  and  Kosai  offered  to  undertake  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  my  education,  and  to  provide  for  my  estab¬ 
lishment  in  life,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  exercise  supreme  and  unlimited  au¬ 
thority  over  me;  and  that  I  should  be  separated 
from  my  mother,  who  was  only  to  visit  me  at  state<l 
periods.  Our  circumstances  were  too  desperate  to 
permit  my  mother  to  hesitate.  I  was  transferred 
from  the  gloomy  silent  dwelling  in  which  my  poor 
father  hau  died  to  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  home 
of  Pasijuale  Roeai.  I  believe  this  man  intended  and 
tried  to  do  his  duty  by  me.  But  his  character  was 
naturally  stern  and  cold,  and  his  narrow  intellect 
warped  by  the  harshest  bigotry.  I  was  expected 
unhesitatingly  to  accept  his  dictum  upon  every  sub¬ 
ject,  and  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  severest 
condemnation  of  pnneiples  which  I  had  been  hither¬ 
to  taught  to  hold  sacred.  You  see  I  had  been  cra¬ 
dled  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  peo¬ 
ple  the  chief  article  of  whose  creed  was  hatred  of 
the  Austrian.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
after  what  I  have  said,  the  man  1  have  loved  best 
on  this  earth  belonged  to  the  nation  of  our  detested 
rulers." 

“  He  was  an  Austrian  ?  ” 

“Yes;  and  I  loved  him.  Ah,  mio  Dio,  loved  him  ! 
In  my  guardian’s  house,  though  my  body  was  pam¬ 
pered,  my  heart  was  starved.  My  poor  mother  died 
within  a  twelvemonth  of  my  father,  and  then  I  was 
desolate.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  surpris¬ 
ing  that  when  my  cousin  one  day  (I  was  little  more 
than  sixteen  years  old)  announced  his  intention  of 
sending  me  to  the  university  at  Vienna,  I  hailed 
the  prospect  as  an  escape  from  the  dreary  round  of 
my  daily  life  ?  I  did  not  fully  understand  why  he 
should  send  me  to  Germany.  But  I  now  conjecture 
that  it  may  have  been  with  a  hope  of  denationalizing 
me  as  much  as  possible.  For  ne  designed  me  for 
the  law,  and  it  was  my  ambition  to  become  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  my  country’s  glorious  cause.  Well,  I  went 
to  Vienna,  and  warmth  and  light  were  shed  into 
my  loveless  life  by  the  friendship  of  Gustav  von 
Hildesheim,  a  fellow-student.  He  was  to  me  friend, 
companion,  brother.  The  truest,  noblest,  dearest !’’ 

Bertani  paused  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand.  I  sat  silent,  not  venturing  to  break  in  upon 
that  sacred  ^ef,  even  by  a  word.  Presently  he 
resumed,  having  thanked  me  for  my  silent  sympathy 
by  holding  out  nis  hand  with  a  gesture  full  of  grace 
and  sympathy. 

“  If  I  could  describe  to  you  what  Gustav  was !  ” 
he  said.  “  It  was  not  merely  my  boyish  love  and 
admiration  which  invested  him  with  heroic  qualities. 
He  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  My  elder  by 
four  years,  the  relations  between  us  were,  on  his 
side,  tender,  protecting  friendship ;  on  mine,  grat¬ 
itude  and  devotion  almost  amounting  to  idolatry. 
He  shone  in  all  studies  and  accomplishments ;  sur¬ 
mounting  difficulties  with  an  ease  which  appeared 
marvellous  to  my  duller  brain.  And  he  was  ever 
ready  to  help  me  over  rough  places  that  I  could  nev¬ 
er  have  surmounted  without  his  aid.  Gustav  von 
Hildesheim  belonged  to  a  high  and  influential  fam¬ 
ily,  holding  the  most  orthodox  opinions  in  politics 
and  religion.  But  the  Abb4  Walddorf,  my  priestly 
Mentor  at  the  university,  would  have  been  aghast 
could  he  have  heard  the  theories  held  by  this  scion 
of  a  noble  Catholic  house.  Gustav  had  caught  the 
infection  of  liberalism,  which  was  then  rife  among 
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the  youth  of  Germany,  and  he  had  an  especial  sym¬ 
pathy  and  admiration  for  Italy.  We  used  to  sit  and 
talk  for  hours  of  the  future  of  my  beloved  Venice, 
and  he  confirmed  and  encouraged  all  the  patriotic 
hopes  and  aspirations  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  father. 
Notice  this  especially :  —  he  had  a  peculiar  habit 
passing  his  fingers  through  my  hair,  so  as  to  raise 
up  the  thick  curls  from  my  forehead,  as  he  listened 
to  my  stories  of  my  father’s  career,  and  of  our  life 
at  home. 

“  But  we  talked  also  of  other  and  higher  things. 
Gustav  had  a  tendency  to  mysticism,  and  a  national 
love  for  the  marvellous.  I  used  to  listen,  awe-struck, 
to  his  strange,  dreamy  speculations  about  a  future 
state,  and  whether  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  hold  communion  with  those  they  had  loved 
while  living. 

“  Nearly  three  years  passed  without  my  once  re¬ 
visiting  Italy.  I  took  counsel  with  Gustav,  and,  with 
his  concurrence,  I  wrote  explicitly  to  Roeai,  con¬ 
fessing  my  dislike  of,  and  unfitness  for,  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  which  he  had  destined  me,  and  Egging  him 
to  permit  me  to  follow  that  to  which  all  my  inclina¬ 
tions  pointed.  We  awaited  his  reply  anxiously,  and 
meanwhile  I  had  a  serious  trouble  in  the  prospect  of 
soon  parting  from  Gustav.  He  had  completed  his 
course  of  study,  and  was  about  to  leave  Vienna  for 
a  distant  part  of  the  country. 

“  ‘  I  hope,  my  dear  exile,’  he  said,  smilingly,  ‘  that 
I  shall  not  be  called  away  before  your  destiny  is 
determined  on.  What  will  you  do  if  Rosm  should 
be  inflexible  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  have  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do,’  I  an¬ 
swered.  ‘  I  shall  run  away  and  enlist  in  the  army 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  If  my  father  were  alive, 
it  is  what  he  would  counsel’ 

“  ‘  Enlist,  Angelo  mio,  as  a  common  soldier  ?  ’ 
cried  Gustav,  stroking  my  hair  in  his  accustomed 
manner. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  I  answered ;  ‘  in  that  way  I  shall  at  least 
not  disgrace  myself,  either  as  a  man  or  an  Italian.’ 

“  The  letter  from  Vienna  came  at  last,  and  was 
more  harsh  than  I  had  believed  possible.  Gustav 
and  I  held  counsel  together,  deep  into  the  night. 
On  the  morrow  he  was  to  leave  Vienna.  Finding 
my  main  determination  not  to  be  shaken  or  changed, 
‘  At  least,’  said  he,  ‘  you  will  not  refuse  to  share  my 
purse  for  the  present.  You  have  told  me  I  am  as  a 
brother  to  you.  Do  not  deny  me  a  brother’s  right 
to  aid  you  now.’  I  hastily  considered  what  was  the 
smallest  sum  that  would  take  me  across  the  Alps, 
and  then  told  my  friend  that  1  would  thankfully  ac¬ 
cept  that  sum  from  him  as  a  loan.  We  agreed  to 
write  to  each  other,  and  formed  many  plans  for  a 
speedy  meeting.  All  the  manly  dignity  I  tried  to 
summon  up  could  not  repress  the  tears  that  gushed 
forth  when  Gustav  took  me  in  his  arms  for  one  last 
brotherly  embrace,  and  passed  his  hand  through  my 
hair  in  the  old  caressing  way.  I  clung  to  him  as  a 
child  might  cling,  and  sobbed  upon  his  faithful 
breast  He  cheered  and  soothed  me  with  high 
words  of  hope,  and  noble  aspiration,  for  the  future. 
‘  Heaven  bless  you,  my  Angelo  ?  Courage,  fiiith, 
patience  !  Remember  my  prophecy.  You  will  live 
to  see  your  Venice  free  and  Italian.  And  we  shall 
meet  again  —  here  or  hereafter.’ 

“  I  never  saw  him  more. 

“  Next  morning,  at  daybreak,  I  left  Vienna  for¬ 
ever.  I  reached  Turin,  and  there  enlisted  in  a  line 
regiment  as  a  private  soldier.  I  first  saw  service  in 
the  Crimea.  Fortune  favored  me,  and  I  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  ranks. 
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>  “  I  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  Gus¬ 

tav;  and,  at  one  time,  had  great  hopes  of  seeing 
him,  for  he  wrote  me  word  that  he  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  pass  a  winter  in  Italy.  In  the  joy  of 
looking  forward  to  having  him  with  me  once  more, 
I  paid  less  heed  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done 
to  the  hint  of  ill-health  which  such  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  conveyed.  He  had  looked  strong,  and  bright, 
and  blooming ;  the  very  incarnation  of  youthful 
health.  But  consumption  lurked  in  his  rosy  cheek 
and  bright  blue  eye,  and  soon  the  tidings  came  that 
a  voy^e  to  Egypt  was  considered  the  only  chance 
of  baffling  the  disease.  I  would  have  given  worlds 
to  see  him  before  he  left  Europe ;  but  my  duty  and 
my  poverty  combined  to  keep  me  at  my  post. 

“The  events  of  ‘ ’58  ’  and  ‘  '59  ’  are  as  familiar  to 
you  as  to  me.  I  won  my  company  at  San  Marti¬ 
no.  At  Solferino  —  "  As  Bertani  pronounced  the 
word,  a  deadly  pallor  whitened  his  already  pale 
face,  and  his  eyes  resumed  that  fixed  gaze  which 
had  so  startled  me. 

“  —  At  Solferino  my  life  was  saved  thus :  I  was 
in  the  thick  of  the  battle  where  the  fi^ht  raged  hot¬ 
test,  and  I  had  reached  that  state  of  furious  excite¬ 
ment  in  which  only  the  wild  beast  instinct  of  de¬ 
struction  seems  to  animate  a  man,  when  I  felt  a 
[  gentle  pressure  turn  my  head  aside,  and  I  felt  ice- 
I  cold  fingers  passed  lightly  through  my  hair.  At 
that  same  instant  a  bullet  whistled  past  my  ear. 
It  passed  so  close  to  me  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  a  hair’s  breadth  would  have  buried  it  in 
my  brain.  I  knew  then,  and  I  know  now,  that  the 
hand  that  saved  me  was  Gustav’s.  I  recognized  the 
touch  of  that  hwd,  and  the  peculiar  caress  I  had  so 
often  received  from  i^  as  instantly  and  certmnly  as 
though  my  friend  had  been  standing  bodily  by  my 
side;  nor  did  I  need  the  fatal  news  that  came  to  me. 
Within  six  weeks  I  received  a  letter  from  Madame 
von  Hildesheim,  written  (these  were  her  words)  in 
compliance  with  her  son’s  last  and  most  urgent  re¬ 
quest.  Gustav  had  died  in  Egypt,  on  the  very  day 
\  and  at  the  very  hour  when  I  had  felt  his  hand  amidst 
my  hair  upon  the  baUle-fieUl  of  Solferino.” 

Bertani’s  voice  thrilled  me  in  every  nerve,  and  I 
shuddered.  “Was  that,’’  I  asked,  “  the  only  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  you  have  experienced  the  mysterious 
touch  ?  ” 

He  answered,  softly :  “  I  felt  it  once  again  when  I 
was  lying  sick  in  hospital,  with  the  sabre-cut  in  my 
thigh,  received  that  same  day  of  Solferino.  How  I 
came  by  it  I  know  not,  for,  after  the  hand  had 
touched  me,  I  remember  nothing  until  I  found  my¬ 
self  stretched  on  a  hospital  pallet,  with  the  surgeon 
dressing  my  wound.  I  got  brain-fever  after  that, 
and  was  delirious,  they  tell  me.  One  night  as  I 
opened  my  aching  eyes  to  stare  at  the  duU  flicker 
from  the  lamp  that  wavered  on  the  whitewashed 
ceiling,  I  felt  the  cold  soft  fingers  stroke  my  hair, 
and  immediately  a  tight  hot  band  of  pain  seemed 
loosened  from  my  temples,  and  I  slept.  Next  day 
I  awoke  —  weak,  it  Is  true,  but  refreshed  and  free 
from  fever.  My  time  was  not  yet  come.’’ 

“  Granted  that  all  this  was  so,”  I  urged,  “  why 
should  you  despond,  and  say  that  you  arc  never 
again  to  be  the  man  you  were  ?  This  beneficent 
hand  has  brought  you  nothing  but  good.” 

“  True,”  returned  Bertani,  “  true.  And  you  right¬ 
ly  call  it  a  beneficent  hand.  Buh  the  next  time  I 
feel  its  touch  it  will  summon  me  away,  to  join  my 
fixend  in  the  awful  spirit-world.” 

“  Why  should  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  think  it,”  he  answered.  “  I  know  It 


I  have  an  assurance  within  me  that  the  third  touch 
of  that  dear  dead  hand  will  convey  my  death-signal.  , 
Look !  ”  he  now  added,  bending  forward ;  “  tiiose  ! 
spirit-fingers  have  left  a  visible  trace  behind  them.”  | 

He  removed  the  crimson  smoking-cap  he  always 
wore,  and  then  I  saw,  running  from  brow  to  crown,  || 
in  startling  contrast  with  the  raven  blackness  of  the  !' 
rest,  one  streak  of  hair  about  a  finger’s  breadth,  as  i 
white  as  driven  snow. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  present  year  of  grace 
I8CG,  when  the  Italian  troops  made  their  entry  Into 
Venice,  I  w.os  there,  one  of  many  strangers.  Ber¬ 
tani  was  there  too,  and  I  saw  him  among  a  brilliant 
knot  of  distinguished  officers.  Next  morning,  when 
his  servant  went  to  call  him,  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed.  It  was  at  the  moment  of  my  coming  up 
the  staircase  that  Gabor  (a  Hungarian,  and  I  b^  | 
lleve  a  deserter  from  the  Austrians)  rushed  out  with 
the  cry,  “  Death,  death,  death !  ”  upon  his  lips. 

We  went  into  the  solemn  room  together.  Cap¬ 
tain  Angelo  Bertani  lay  peacefully  on  his  pillow, 
with  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  his  hair  all  pushed  back  i 
from  his  brow,  as  if  his  mother’s  hand  had  soothed  j 
him  to  sleep.  { 

I  felt  a  tnrill  of  terror  at  the  sight  But  I  for-  i 
bore  to  speak  of  the  mystery  to  the  Hungarian  sol-  : 
dicr,  and  I  held  the  hand  of  my  old  friend  to  my  j 
breast  in  silence.  I 
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CHAPTER  XX.— Continued. 

JAMBS  HAS  A  WET  WALK. 

By  this  time  every  one  was  getting  to  shelter,  and 
the  thunder  was  loud.  The  landlord  of  a  little  road¬ 
side  inn  he  passed  urged  him  to  stay,  and  not  go 
aloft  on  the  desolate  open  heath,  where  a  man  had 
been  killed  by  the  lightning  not  long  before.  But 
weather  mattered  little  to  the  shepherd  lad,  and  he 
pleasantly  declined,  saying  that  “  he  had  not  time.” 
The  landlord  looked  curiously  and  admiringly  after 
the  swift-footed,  pleasant-looking  young  gentleman 
as  he  sprang  up  the  steep  ascent  towards  the  thun¬ 
der  ;  but  James  never  paused,  although  the  storm 
came  down  fiercely  now,  and  Boisey  was  hidden 
from  him  completely.  In  Bramshill  Park,  the  light¬ 
ning  was  leaping  and  blazing  all  around  him,  lighting 
up  the  dense  cloud  of  rain  in  every  direction,  and 
once,  with  a  snap  and  a  roar,  it  shone  in  blue  and 
white  reflections  from  every  window  in  the  whole 
of  the  vast  fa9ade  of  the  house,  showing  him  that  be 
was  close  to  shelter.  But  the  humor  was  on  him 
now;  he  would  walk  on,  though  not  altogether 
recklessly ;  the  storm  had  settled  down  on  the  park, 
and  was  tearing  and  riving  at  that  most  beautiful 
spot,  till  it  had  exhausted  its  fury ;  even  in  his 
headlong  humor  he  knew  this,  and  kept  away,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  trees.  Before  he  had  been 
long  In  the  park  he  had  received  his  caution  on  this 
head ;  a  great  oak  loomed  on  him  out  of  the  rain, 
and  he  suddenly  saw  a  bright  spark  In  one  of  the 
forks  of  it ;  and  before  he  could  put  his  arm  over 
his  head,  eight  centuries’  growth  of  timber  was  scat¬ 
tered  aronnd  him  among  the  fern  and  the  heather. 
Yet,  though  he  saw  the  figures  of  men  about  the 
stables  beckoning  him  to  stay  for  shelter,  he  held 
on.  He  had  set  it  in  his  mind  to  be  at  Silcotes  by 
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five  o’clock,  and  he  held  to  his  resolution  with  steady, 
good-humored  tenacity. 

The  next  village  and  street  was  a  stream  of  water 
as  he  passed  through  it ;  no  soul  was  out  of  doors  ; 
and,  as  they  saw  him  pass,  they  wondered  whether 
he  was  penniless  or  desperate  to  walk  in  such 
weather.  Had  some  of  them  known  that  he  was 
bound  for  Silcotes,  they  would  not  have  wondered 
at  all :  it  would  have  been  merely  Hamlet  going  to 
England.  By  the  time  he  had  passed  Bear  Wood, 
he  had  succeeded  in  walking  down  the  storm,  and 
Boisey  was  close  before  him  in  the  sunlight  of  a 
very  practical  and  quiet  summer’s  afternoon.  The 
reckless  fit  passed  when  he  found  himself  in  decent 
and  ordinary  weather,  and  he  began  to  bethink 
himself  how  he  should  look  at  his  journey’s  end,  and 
what  the  Squire  would  say  of  him  in  his  present 
veiT  untidy  condition. 

The  uniform  of  St.  Mary’s,  carefully  developed 
by  the  theoretically-minded  Arthur,  and  the  really 
practically-minded  Mr.  Betts,  was  as  well  calculated 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  weather  as  that  of  a 
French  soldier.  Yet,  in  his  intense  eagerness  to  see 
some  bit  of  the  old  country  again,  to  be  again  within 
the  range  of  his  earlier  experiences,  he  oegrudged 
even  the  time  it  took  to  dry  his  clothes,  which  he 
did  at  a  riverside  inn.  He  now  got  into  the  old 
country  at  last,  and  changed  his  pace  suddenly ;  for, 
anxious  as  he  was  to  get  to  the  Silcotes’  country,  he 
was  anything  but  anxious  to  meet  the  Squire. 

He  had  come  so  fast,  that  even  the  drying  of  his 
clothes  and  the  dawdling  adong  by  the  old  familiar 
paths  did  not  make  him  late.  Every  hedgerow  was 
familiar  to  him,  and  such  an  incident  as  the  mend¬ 
ing  of  a  stile,  or  the  filling  up  of  some  time-honored 
gap,  was  of  strange  importance,  and  tempted  him 
to  delay ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  the  turret  clock  struck 
five,  he  peered  through  the  open  door  into  the  dark 
and  empty  hall. 

Empty  but  for  one  figure.  Silcote  himself  was 
seated  before  a  wood  fire  in  the  great  cavernous  fire¬ 
place,  and  which  was  never  without  fire,  summer  or 
winter.  Hearing  a  footstep  on  the  threshold,  the 
Squire  rose,  turned,  and  looked  steadily  at  him  for 
one  moment. 

He  was  not  changed.  There  was  the  same  sturdy, 
strong  figure,  and  the  same  grizzled  hair,  so  familiar 
to  James  from  his  childhood.  It  was  the  same  old 
“  Dark  ”  Squire  who  advanced  towards  the  young 
man  as  he  stood,  hesitating  and  moilest  in  the 
porch  ;  but  there  was  a  look  about  that  Squire  which 
James  had  never  seen  before  in  his  cursory  obser¬ 
vations  of  his  face.  Something  had  gone  very 
wrong  with  the  Squire  this  morning.  Things  gen¬ 
erally  did  go  wrong  with  him,  but  the  en’ect 
generally  was  mere  petulance  and  ill-temper.  On 
this  occasion  the  Squire  came  forward  with  his  head 
bowed  down,  and  an  expression  of  grief  and  terror 
on  his  face.  James  thought  he  was  coming  to  speak 
to  him ;  but,  to  his  great  astonishment  and  alarm, 
Silcote  passed  him  steadily,  waving  him  on  one  side 
with  hb  hand,  and  then  stood  in  the  porch  beside 
him,  but  looking  away  from  him,  and  said,  — 

“  It  is  of  no  use.  I  will  not  recall  what  I  have 
done.  You  have  had  chance  after  chance,  and  you 
have  turned  persistently  to  evil.  Even  if  God 
pleases  to  deal  with  me  as  heavily  as  He  threatens. 
It  will  not  benefit  you.  When  is  done,  I  may 
fall  back  on  another  beside  you.  You  have  no  right 
here ;  this  is  one  of  the  innumerable  theatrical  fbl- 
hes  of  my  sister.  You  have  had  my  answer  once,' 
and,  even  in  thb  deep  afSiction,  I  have  all  my  own 


obstinacy  about  me.  The  house  is  at  your  disposal, 
but  I  am  not  accessible.  The  Princess  and  you  have 
arranged  thb  between  you.  Pray  carry  out  your 
arrangements  in  my  house  to  the  utmost.  I  wash 
my  hands  of  the  whole  matter.  I  only  caution  you 
of  the  extreme  danger  of  your  presence  here,  and 
assure  you  that  I  will  do  nothing  whatever  to  stay 
the  course  of  justice.” 

It  was  evident  to  James  that  the  Squire  had 
driven  himself  mad  at  last,  as  his  mother  always  said 
be  would.  Thinking  it  best  on  the  whole,  however, 
to  justify  himself,  even  to  a  madman,  he  turned  to 
Silcote,  as  he  was  passing  on,  and  said,  humbly 
enoi^b,  — 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  it  was  by  your  own 
orders  that  I  came  here.” 

Silcote  turned  and  looked  on  him  again.  At  first 
he  was  confused  for  a  moment,  but  recovered  him¬ 
self  very  quickly.  “  My  boy,”  he  said,  “  you  must  be 
young  Sugden.  To  be  sure.  You  were  to  be  here 
by  five,  and  arc  punctual.  That  is  good.  I  have 
had  afflictions,  my  boy,”  he  continued,  drawing  near 
to  him,  attracted  by  hb  bright,  honest  look,  and 
evidently  glad  to  explain  himself  to  any  one.  “  I 
have  had  great  afflictions  through  all  my  life,  and 
the  heaviest  has  come  this  morning.  They  confuse 
me  at  times,  these  afBictions  of  mine,  and  I  took 
you  for  some  one  else.  Be  a  good  son  to  your 
mother,  boy,  for  she  is  a  good  woman.  God  is  hard 
on  bad  sons  and  bad  fathers ;  The  Syrians  were 
right  there.  As  for  you,  I  hear  nothing  but  good  of 
you ;  all  kinds  of  good  from  every  one.  You  will 
die  young,  but  that  is  no  matter ;  the  goo<l  ones 
always  die  young,  —  Cleobis,  you  know.  Make 
yourself  happy  here  ;  hear  but  a  word  in  private. 
Hold  your  tongue  about  what  you  heard  me  say 
just  now.  Let  it  be  a  secret  between  us,  b6y.  Dora 
b  in  there  ;  go  in  and  find  her.  Don’t  fall  in  love 
with  Anne,  mind ;  she  is  too  much  of  a  Silcote ; 
choose  Dora.  Go  in  and  keep  our  secret.  Not  a 
word  to  any  soul,  or  it  will  come  round  to  Arthur  at 
last ;  he  gets  hold  of  all  our  secrets  in  time. 

James  felt  a  little  more  dazed  than  he  wa.s  in  the 
height  of  the  thunder-storm  in  Bramshill  Park. 
Here  was  a  curious  reception  after  a  curious  head¬ 
long  journey.  The  first  average  and  commonplace 
incident  which  befell  him  during  that  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  day  was  his  meeting  with  Dora  in  the  hall. 
She  was  commonplace  enough,  as  she  always  was, 
for  she  at  once  made  him  stand  before  the  smoul¬ 
dering  fire,  and  spoke  to  him  the  worcb  which  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  this  very  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

“  And  7,”  said  Dora,  “  consider  that  you  have 
improved  since  that  time,  immensely,  both  phys¬ 
ically  and  morally.  Other  people,  as  for  instance 
niy  aunt,  may  hold  the  opinion  that  you  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  becoming  a  very  shallow  young  spark.  Miss 
Lee,  whose  opinions,  more  particularly  when  directed 
and  inspired  by  my  uncle  Arthur,  I  am  bound  to 
respect,  may  be  of  opinion  that  we  are  both  getting 
too  old  to  continue  our  former  intimacy.  I  am  not 
here,  however,  to  combat  other  people’s  opinions,  so 
much  as  to  express  my  own.  And  to  tell  you  the 
honest  and  plain  truth,  James  Sugden,  I  have 
watched  you  pretty  closely  for  some  years,  and  I 
think  you  will  do.” 

”  And  you  will  do  in  time,”  said  James  :  “  that 
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is,  if  you  will  think  before  jou  spe^,  and  when  yon 
haTO  made  a  mistake,  think  again  and  mend  it. 
Which  you  don’t  do  now,  yon  know.  There,  that  is 
flippant  enough  to  suit  the  Princess.  Now,  let  us 
be  comfortable.  How  are  you,  and  what's  the 
news?” 

"lam  very  well,  and  I  may  have  some  news  or  I 
may  not.” 

"  I  have  had  an  astonishment,  to-day,”  said  James. 

“  So  have  L” 

"  Are  you  going  to  trump  my  trick  as  usual  ?  ” 

I  said  James. 

Said  Dora,  "  I  can’t  tell  till  you  have  played 
your  card.” 

And  then  James  remembered  that  he  was  bound 
I  by  all  the  rules  of  honor  not  to  say  a  word  of  what 
I  had  passed  between  him  and  the  Squire,  and  so  he 
I  told  her  that  he  could  not  play  his  trump. 

Then  any  small  card  will  do  for  the  trick,”  siud 
Dora.  "  I  have  been  utterly  astonished  at  the  size 
and  coloring  of  my  grandmther’s  quilled  German 
asters.  Now.”  • 

'  "  There  is  something  more  than  that,  Dora,  I 

know.” 

“  I  suppose  you  do,  unless  you  are  a  goose ;  but 
if  we  are  to  play  the  great  game  of  astonishment, 
you  shall  not  hold  all  the  trumps  in  your  own  hand.” 

“  I  can’t  play  my  trump,  Dora.  I  can’t  tell  you 
what  I  have  heard  in  the  Wt  twenty  minutes.  An¬ 
swer  me  this.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  the 
house  ?  ” 

“  You  give  up  the  game  ?  ” 

“  Entirely.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you;  and  I  am  very  glad 
we  are  alone  together.  1  fear  there  is  something 
very  wrong  inde^.  There  has  been  a  long  inter¬ 
view  between  Arthur  and  his  father  in  the  library. 
Uncle  Arthur  came  out  first,  looking  as  pale  as  a 
ghost,  a  deal  more  like  death  than  life,  James,  I 
assure  you ;  and  after  a  time,  grandpapa  came  out 
crying,  —  ay,  he  did,  and  sat  there  before  the  fire 
with  his  he^  in  his  hands  for  1  don’t  know  how 

"  Why,  1  saw  him  sitting  so  myself,”  said  James. 

“  Did  you  ?  ”  said  Dora.  “  Well,  that  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  valuable  fact,  supposing  any  one  had 
the  audacity  to  question  my  statement  At  present 
we  can  keep  it  in  reserve.  The  question  is,  what  is 
the  matter  r  ” 

"  I  wonder  what  it  is,”  said  James. 

“  I  suppose  3rou  do,  unless  you  have  determined 
to  give  up  wondering  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  / 
wonder.  Any  gaby  can  wonder.” 

"After  all,  you  know,”  replied  James,  “  you  have  n’t 
any  right  to  wonder,  because  it  is  no  possible  busi¬ 
ness  of  yours.  And  you  have  no  right  to  catch 
>  me  up  so  short  I  dare  say  you  think  that  sort  of 
thing  very  fine,  but  I  don’t  I  don’t  approve  of  it. 
You  are  fond  of  doing  it  to  me  when  we  are  alone, 
but  you  know  you  never  dare  to  do  it  before  com¬ 
pany,  for  fear  of  my  picking  you  up.  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  be  comfortame.  If  this  is  what  you 
mean,  yon  nad  better  be  uncomfortable.” 

“  I  am  uncomfortable,”  said  poor  Dora,  stamping 
her  fiwt,  and  beginning  to  cry.  "  I  meant  to  be  so 
nice  to  you,  and  I  am  so  very  fond  of  you  — ” 

As  tlw  is  an  eminently  unsentimental  story,  I  will 
omit  what  passed  before  James  and  Dora  were 
standing  looking  out  of  the  window  together,  per- 
lectly  “  comfortable.”  “  Paul  and*  Virginia  ”  is  not 
out  of  print  surely,  though  I  have  not  seen  it  lately. 

But  though  Dora  was  “  comfortable  ”  enough  with 


James,  she  was  far  from  being  good  company;  at 
least  to  any  one  but  him.  Everything  was  going 
wrong,  it  appeared,  at  Lancaster  Square  (she  $aid 
that  things  in  general  were  all  mops  and  brooms,  an 
expression  which  we  are  forced  to  trace  to  Min 
Lee,  in  her  earlier  form  of  development)  :  grandpa 
Betts  was  always  here  now  (meaning  at  Sdeotes) ; 
and  poor  pa  had  not  a  sound  head  left  in  the  house 
to  guide  him  except  hers.  There  was  only  one  pu- 
pilleft  now,  young  Dempster,  who  had  only  stayed 
on  to  propose  to  her,  and  had  got  Ait  answer.  There 
were  no  new  pupils  coming.  The  weekly  bills  were 
all  in  arrear,  and  likely  to  be,  for  her  father  had  de¬ 
clared  for  ritualism,  and  the  pews  would  all  of  them 
be  empty  in  three  months.  It  was  a  sudden  resolu¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  brooding  over  the  matter  for  a 
long  time ;  but  after  his  recent  visit  to  Oxford,  he 
had  decided,  and  declared  that  nothing  would  move 
him  now.  If  grandpa  Betts  had  be^n  by  his  side, 
he  could  have  made  the  thing  more  palatable  to  the 
parishioners ;  he  always  warned  pa  to  let  them  down 
to  it  very  easy ;  but  then  he  was  here,  concocting 
business  of  some  sort  with  grandpa  Silcote,  and  so 
what  was  the  use  of  talking?  Algernon’s  health 
was  worse  than  ever,  and  he^ad  to  swallow  a  king’s 
raiisom  in  cardamums  and  gentian,  and,  though  the 
doctor  might  wait  for  his  money,  the  grocer  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not.  Then  she  passed  to  Miss  I^ee. 
Passed  to  Miss  Lee,  and  stopped.  "  I  cannot  speak 
of  her.  If  I  dared  tell  her  that  she  was  neglecting 
the  duties  nearest  to  her,  she  would  only  say  that 
she  is  fulfilling  higher  ones.  I  wisli  she  could  find 
time  for  both.  But  she  can’t,  and  she  is  a  good 
woman.  Believe  in  Miss  Lee,  will  you,  James  ?  ” 

"  The  last  saint  in  the  calendar :  certainly,”  said 
the  public  school-boy.  “  About  the  Princess;  for  in¬ 
stance.  From  a  great  variety  of  hints  I  have 
received,  —  or,  to  be  perfectly  truthful,  from  a  vast 
number  of  conversations  I  have  heard,  as  an  unap¬ 
preciated  and  unnoticed  fourth  party  in  your  la¬ 
ther’s  house,  between  your  father,  Arthur,  and  the 
banished  prince  Thomas,  —  I  have  formed  the  con- 
I  elusion  that  she  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  piece  of 
mischief  which  happens  in  this  house.  How  does 
she  stand  afifected  in  the  present  instance  ?  Here 
we  have  all  things  going  wrong,  both  at  my  old 
home  in  Lancaster  Square,  and  at  this  new  home 
here  at  Silcotes.  A  woman  is  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
you  know.  Tell  me  about  Aer  movements,  and  I 
will  form  my  judgment.” 

“Vanity  Eair,  Vanity  Fair,”  relied  Dora  at 
once:  “you  are  talking  Vanity  Fair,  my  lord. 
The  book  that  makes  every  school-boy  who  has  read 
it  believe  that  he  is  a  man  of  the  world.  Bless  you, 
/  read  that  book,  and  thought  it  was  the  key  to  the 
world.  But  Miss  Lee  and  Aunt  Mary  have  cured 
me  of  that.  Don’t  talk  Vanity  Fair.  Be  a  boy.” 

“  And  don’t  you  give  me  your  father’s  remarks  on 
that  book  at  second-hand.  Come  now.” 

'‘I  think  we  had  better  have  no  more  of  this 
crude  babble,”  said  Dora. 

“  And  there  spoke  your  uncle  Arthur,”  said 
James. 

“Well,  here  come  Reginald  and  Anne,”  said 
Dora.  “  My  dear  James,  we  shall  never  do  Beatrix 
and  Benedict  We  have  not  the  art  Let  us  be 
friends.” 

There  entered  now  a  pale,  delicate,  but  v^ 
amiable-looking  boy,  a  boy  say  seventeen,  and  with 
him  a  very  beautiful  girl,  of  nearly  the  same  age. 
The  pair  were  utterly  indeKribable,  simply  because 
there  was  nothing  to  describe  as  yet 
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thunder,  and  in  distant  oiBccs  the  deadened  sounds 
of  the  great  domestic  life  which  it  pleased  the  Squire, 
in  his  useless  ostentation,  to  keep  around  him.  A 
footman  had  come  in  and  brought  a  tray  with  wine 
and  water.  The  butler  had  come  in  a  long  time 
after,  and  having  looked  around  him,  had  disap¬ 
peared  again  like  a  black  respectable  ghost,  who 
wished  to  assure  himself  that  the  other  ghosts  in 
that  great  hall  were  conducting  themselves  properly, 
and  not  annoying  his  master’s  guests  before  the  prop¬ 
er  hour  of  night.  James  had  not  told  Dora  any¬ 
thing  about  her  uncle  Arthur ;  they  had  arranged  to 
be  “  comfortable  ”  t<^ether,  and  were  carrying  out 
their  intention,  with  the  example  of  Reginald  and 
Anne  before  them,  by  saying  the  first  thing  which 
came  into  either  of  their  heads,  and  not  contradict¬ 
ing  one  another  (which  is  the  true  base  of  the  art 
of  conversation),  when  night  suddenly  became  hide¬ 
ous.  1  think,  when  we  were  first  introduced  to  the 
Silcote  menage,  there  were  about  a  dozen  blood¬ 
hounds.  Since  then  the  breed  had  become  valu¬ 
able,  and  Mr.  Geoi^  had  paid  considerable  sums  of 
money  for  several  of  them.  The  Squire  never  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  turning  of  an  honest  penny,  and  had 
Kept  up  the  breed,  so  that  there  now  were  some 
twenty  of  them,  and  they  all  began  barking  and 
baying  at  once. 

James  and  Dora  had  hardly  time  to  say  “  Some¬ 
body  coming,”  when  a  step  was  heard  at  the  hall- 
door,  close  opposite  to  them,  and  the  man  who  trod 
that  footstep,  whether  frightened  by  the  horrible 
noise  of  the  dogs,  which  he  had  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  loose,  or  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  rain,  or 
unable  to  find  the  bell,  began  rattling  at  the  door 
with  all  his  might.  James,  with  a  certain  terror 
of  the  dogs  in  his  own  mind,  solved  the  difficulty  by 
walking  across  the  hall  and  letting  him  in. 

The  man  he  admitted,  at  once  walked  half-way 
across  the  hall  before  he  spoke.  Then  turning  to 
James  he  stud:  “Young  gentleman,  I  guess  from 
^our  uniform  that  you  are  in  the  navy.  Sea-going 
18  notoriously  good  for  the  nerves,  as  Trafalgar 
shows.  But  even  at  Trafalgar  there  was  no  talk  of 
Lord  Nelson  being  eaten  alive  by  bull-terriers. 
Consequently,  I  hope  you  and  this  young  lady  will 
excuse  my  abrupt  entrance.  I  wish  you  a  good 
evening,  miss,  and  all  goo<l  fortune.” 

He  was  a  lean,  sallow,  black-whiskered  man  of  a 
doubtful  age.  He  stood  before  them  dressed  in 
mackintosh,  dripping,  and  they  wondered  with  a 
very  great  wonder  who  he  could  be. 

“  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  dogs,  sir,”  said 
James.  “  Mr.  Silcote  generally  keeps  them  tied  up. 
And  there  has  been  no  accident  with  them  for  above 
a  week.  Did  you  want  Mr.  Silcote  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  the  man  in  mackintosh ;  “  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  I  want  to  speak  with  this  young  lady  by 
the  fire.  Miss  I^ec,  I  believe  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Dora,  rising ;  “  I  am  not  Miss  Lee.  I 
am  Miss  Silcote.  Miss  Lee  is  my  governess.” 

“  Is  not  Miss  Lee  here,  then,  miss  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Dora ;  “  she  is  not  here.  She  is  at  my 
father’s  house  in  Lancaster  Square.” 

'The  man  in  mackintosh  actually  swore  in  the 
presence  of  Dora,  but  apologized  for  it  immediately 
afterwards.  “That  is  your  private  inquiry  office 
business,  miss,  all  over.  They  can’t  be  employed  to 
trace  Miss  Lee  for  us,  but  what  they  must  trace  her 
tarty  mile  too  far,  and  put  our  people  to  ten  pounds 
extra  expense,  if  that  mattered.  By  the  by,”  he 
added,  turning  to  James,  “  now  we  are  on  the  spot  it 
may  be  worth  while.  Do  you  know  these  parts,  sir  ?  ” 


“  Pretty  well,”  said  James. 

“  What  is  the  name  of  that  village  I  came  through 
just  now,  outside  the  park  gates  ?  ” 

“  Beechwood,”  said  James. 

“  You  don’t  know  the  name  of  Siigden  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  parts,  do  you  ?  ”  said  he  in  the 
mackintosh. 

“  My  name  is  Sugden,”  said  Jsuncs ;  “  and  I  was 
bom  and  bred  there.” 

“  Thank  yoa,”  said  the  stranger ;  “  and  hliss  Lee, 
you  say,  miss,  has  not  come  to  spend  her  holiday 
here  with  your  grandpa,  but  is  at  Lancaster  Square  ? 
Thank  you  very  much,  miss.  I  am  sure  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  the  mistake  of  addressing  a  young  lady 
as  the  young  lady's  governess,  but  Miss  Lta  was  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  as  being  of  remarkable  personal  at¬ 
tractions,  and  so  the  mistake  was  perfectly  natural. 
Mr.  Sugden,  if  you  are  not  too  nervous  to  see  me 
out  of  the  avenue,  or  if  any  of  Mr.  Silcote’s  people 
had  such  a  thing  as  a  lantern,  I  should  feel  more 
comfortable  about  getdng  back  to  my  fly  at  the 
lodge.  The  driver  remarked  that  the  Squire  ob¬ 
jected  to  hired  vehicles  in  his  grounds,  and,  on  re¬ 
monstrance,  said  he  would  sec  At msel/' farther  before 
he ’d  go  a  yard  farther.  You  will  come  with  me 
there  ?  Thank  you.” 

James  went  with  him  to  the  lodge.  The  man  was 
profoundly  respectful  to  him  during  their  short 
walk,  and  on  getting  into  his  fly,  said,  — 

“  Present  instructions  are  binding,  sir.  I  am  not 
going  beyond  them  when  I  ask  you  to  present  my 
respectful  compliments  to  your  mother.  George 
Thompson  is  the  name,  sir.  I  wish  you  a  very  goM 
night.” 

And  so  he  drove  off.  And  •Tames,  returning, 
found  that  Dora  was  gone  to  bed,  and  that  the  only 
occupant  of  the  hall  was  the  Princess  of  Castel- 
nuovo,  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  standing 
before  the  fire  with  a  bedroom  candlestick,  in  an 
attitude. 

“  There  has  been  a  man  here,  boy  ?  ”  she  de¬ 
manded  of  him. 


“  Yes,  my  lady.” 
“  German  ?  ” 

“  No,  my  lady.” 
“  Italian,  then  ? 


Do  not  prevaricate.” 


“  I  am  not  prevaricating,  my  lady, 
was  an  Englishman.” 


The  man 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


ARTHUR  GOES  TO  TEA  WITH  MISS  R.VYIiOCK. 


There  lived  in  the  village  near  Silcotes  two 
people  called  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  in  no  way  re¬ 
markable,  except  that  they  knew  every  one  about 
that  part  of  the  country ;  and  every  one  considered 
them  to  be  so  amiable,  so  inoffensive,  and  so  insig¬ 
nificant,  that  they  found  themselves,  some  three 
times  a  week,  the  repositories  of  the  most  important 
secrets;  sometimes,  I  regret  to  say,  of  actionable 
libels. 

And  they  did  n’t  know  why,  and  no  one  would 
tell  them.  The  great  fact  remains,  however, — an 
undisturbed,  good,  and  undeniable  fact.  Everybody 
told  them  everything. 

Sometimes,  at  first,  one  used  to  think  that  the 
reason  of  their  being  such  general  confidants  was 
that  they  were  a  safe  couple,  and  held  their  tongues. 
One  might  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  separately,  and 
at  certain  times,  they  did  hold  their  tongues,  and 
you  got  to  trust  them.  But  afterwards,  when  they 
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were  both  together  even,  you  found  that  you  could  noble  or  other.  The  Joneses  had  champagne,  pic- 
get  anything  out  of  them  you  liked.  Taken  apart,  tures,  rare  books,  carriages  and  horses,  flowers,  .and 
one  soon  found  they  were  a  pair  of  sieves,  and  won-  India-rubber  opinions  of  the  most  advanced  order, 
dered  much  why  they  should  be  elected  as  the  con-  suited  for  all  guests,  and  expressed  in  the  most 
fidants  of  the  neighborhood.  You  came  to  the  con-  advanced  language ;  in  short,  everything  which  can 
elusion  that  they  were  not  so  chosen  for  their  reti-  make  life  worth  having.  But  the  great  treat  which 
cence,  but  for  the  opposite  quality.  You  have  many  they  proposed  to  all  their  guest®,  —  from  the  Rev. 
things  which  you  would  wish  to  reach  your  neigh-  Mr.  A.  ( U.  S.),  the  Baptist  missionary  of  Nevada, 
Iwrs’  ears,  and  yet  which  you  would  not  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Z.,  the  ultra-Anglican  ceremonialist ;  from 
first-liand.  One  began  to  see,  alter  a  time,  that  the  Mr.  Dawkins,  the  man  who  considered  Mr.  Bright 
Joneses  were  not  so  much  confidants  as  vehicles.  a  half-hearted  man,  too  cautious  and  compromising, 
A  certain  now  eminent  man  was  once  roundly  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  Tory  Essex  agriculturist, — 
abused  in  a  common  room,  in  which  he  was  not  the  treat  proposed  to  all  these  people  was  the  same, 
present,  by  a  certain  theologian.  The  mutual  friend.  They  schemed  and  fished  for  an  invitation  to  tea 
the  veliicle,  brought  the  intelligence  to  him,  then  a  with  Miss  Raylock.  A.  and  Z.,  Dawkins  and  Haw- 
struggling  man.  He  had  one  weapon,  and  he  used  kins,  —  it  was  all  the  same.  They  lielieved  in  Miss 
it ;  he  hs^  the  mutual  communicative  friend.  “  He  Raylock,  and  these  people  tnwi  come  to  tea  with 
is  a  ruffian,  and  drinks  !  ”  said  he  to  the  mutual  her.  If  they  had  never  heard  of  her,  that  was  their 
friend,  knowing  that  it  would  be  carried  faithfully,  ignorance ;  if  they  had  never  read  her  books,  that 
The  knife  went  between  the  old  theologian’s  ribs  was  their  neglect ;  if  they  had  read  them,  and  did 
deeper  than  if  the  stab  had  been  made  first-hand,  not  like  them,  that  was  their  want  of  taste.  But 
The  retort  was  false,  though  not  falser  than  the  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  suppose  that,  because 
attack ;  but  it  hit  deeper.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  one  lived  in  the  provinces,  one  was  getting  in  the 
were  often  used  in  this  way.  rear  of  thought  Miss  Raylock  was  the  only  visible 

They  were,  at  all  events,  on  the  very  best  terms  intellectual  phenomenon  in  those  parts ;  and  the 
with  every  one.  They  were  on  the  most  intimate  high  honor  of  going  to  tea  with  her  was  a  sacred 
terms  with  Miss  Raylock  (Jones  had  written  some  one. 

novels),  and  that  very  dear  and  good  old  lady  was  So  these  two  honest  toadies  of  the  good  old  wo- 
by  no  means  averse  to  an  innocent  accumulation  of  man  made  a  queen  of  her,  and  kept  her  to  the  be- 
facts  about  her  neighbors :  bad  not  mankind,  with  lief  that  such  honest  and  good  thought  as  she  had 
its  virtues,  its  foibles,  its  ways  of  action,  been  tlie  uttered  in  her  day,  and  with  some  purpose,  was 
study  of  her  life  ?  Was  she  to  lose  all  interest  still  current  under  her  stamp.  In  the  main  she  was 
in  her  neighbors  because  she  had  left  oflT  writing  right.  The  truth  she  had  told  was  recognized  truth 
uncommonly  smart  and  unmistakable  sketches  of  still,  but  it  had  been  handled  by  fifty  hands  since, 
them  ?  Not  at  all.  Why,  Squire  Silcote  himself  some  coarser,  some  finer  than  hers.  The  most  ever 
8too<l  as  hero  in  her  novel  of  “  Cleverness  and  said  about  her  in  the  world  was  now  and  then  by 
Credulity.”  And  she  naturally  was  most  anxious  some  critic  of  fiction,  who  had  read  her  books  ;  and 
to  see  whether  or  no  her  guess  as  to  his  future  would  the  most  that  such  a  man  ever  said  was :  “  Why  old 
come  true.  She  was  in  the  habit  also  of  declaring  Miss  Raylock  said  the  very  same  thing  five  and 
humorously  among  friends  that,  if  she  was  younger,  twenty  years  ago.”  The  old  lady  knew  nothing  of 
she  would  write  another  novel,  and  call  it  “  Prig-  all  this.  She  had  once  been  a  queen,  and  she  con- 
gery  and  Pugnacity,”  the  hero  of  which  should  be  sidered  herself  a  queen  stiU.  And  her  peremptory  re- 
young  Arthur  Silcote ;  for  she  could  not  bear  that  fusal  to  admit  Dawkins,  the  Radical  and  Atheist 
young  gentleman  at  all.  She  was,  in  short,  a  dear  (as  she  citlled  him),  into  her  house,  is  still  preserved 
old  l^y,  one  half  of  a  good  gossip  herself.  She  among  the  archives  of  the  Jones  family.  They 
could  listen  admirably,  and  in  a  tentative  way ;  have  a  profound  respect  and  fear  for  the  old  lady, 
making  you  talk  about  your  neighbors  until  she  which  does  in  a  way  both  themselves  and  the  old 
knew  what  she  wanted ;  and  then  changing  the  lady  credit  A  shrewd  tongue  is  a  great  possession, 
convers.ation  by  a  little  jmudish  advice  alx)ut  the  I  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Jones  had  a  prouder  moment 
evil  of  talking  about  your  neighbors’  affairs.  As  for  in  her  life  than  when  she  broke  gently  to  the  great 
getting  one  word  out  of  her,  except  what  she  chose  Dawkins,  the  headlong  democrat  f^cf  fkat  Miss 
to  speak  deliberately,  that  was  perfectly  hopeless.  Raylock  could  n’t  made  her  principles  coincide  with 
The  other  half  of  the  qualities  of  a  really  good  gos-  asking  him  to  tea !  Dawkins  was  not  amused,  be- 
sip,  a  sieve-like  incontinence  of  speech,  was  want-  cause  he  was  not  in  possession  of  facts,  and  had 
ing  in  her.  She  was,  therefore,  a  very  intimate  ac-  never  in  his  life  heard  of  Miss  Raylock.  But  the 
quaintance  of  the  Joneses,  who,  however,  never  grat-  triumph  was  great  for  Mrs.  Jones.  “You  are  a 
iiied  their  curiosity  about  the  Princess,  for  e.xample,  great  and  dangerous  man,  you  Dawkins,  but  here 
much  .as  they  desired  it.  When  they  had  laid  their  is  one  greater  than  you.” 

treasures  of  hearsay  at  Miss  Raylock’s  feet,  they  There  came  one  day  to  call  on  these  Joneses  Ar- 
had  only  to  make  the  slightest  inquiry  as  to  the  an-  thur  Silcote,  in  a  rather  more  pragmatic  frame  of 
tecedents  of  that  sainted  Princess  to  make  Miss  mind  than  usual.  It  was  only  a  dajr  or  two  after 
Raylock  bridle,  and  say  that  they  had  been  talking  the  peremptory  rejection  of  Dawkins,  and  Mrs. 
quite  enough  about  other  folks’  alFairs,  and  begin  Jones,  naturally  proud  of  such  a  very  exclusive  ac- 
talking  of  agriculture  or  geology.  quaintance,  such  a  very  celebrated  personiige,  be- 

She  was  a  perfect  old  empress  in  her  way.  She  tore  so  famous  a  scholar  as  Arthur,  mentioned  it 
considered  that  an  invitation  to  tea  with  her  was  of  accidentally  to  him. 

quite  as  much  importance,  as  great  a  compliment,  “  Miss  Raylock  ?  ”  he  said.  “  And  who  is  Miss 
as  one  of  those  dreadful  invitations  to  Compihgne.  Raylock  ?  ” 

The  Joneses,  who  were  mildly  literary,  rich,  and  This  was  such  an  astounding  and  puzzling  rejoin- 
very  agreeable,  were  in  the  habit  of  “  having  down  ”  der  that  Mrs.  Jones  sat  perfectly  silent,  not  having 
literary  men,«rti8t8,  theatrical  people,  sometimes  also  made  up  her  mind  whether  to  be  indignant  or 
people  concerned  in  the  government  of  the  country,  scornful.  Arthur  saved  her  the  trouble. 
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“  O,  Mias  Raylock,”  be  added  quickly ;  “  I  know. 
She  is  the  funny  old  trot  of  a  mad  woman  who 
lives  in  the  village.  Of  course  I  know.  How  stu¬ 
pid  I  am.” 

Mrs.  Jones  said  quietly,  “  She  is  not  inad,  Mr. 
Silcote.  She  has  known  you  and  yours  for  many 
years.  I  am  astonbhed  that  you  should  not  re¬ 
member  her.  Your  memory  is  getting  short.” 

For  one  moment,  when  she  said  these  words,  Ar¬ 
thur’s  eyes  twitched  and  wandered,  and  a  look  of 
deep  anxiety  came  over  his  deadly  pale  beautiful 
face.  He  was  himself  again  in  a  moment,  and 
said, — 

“  Well,  a  man  with  his  brain  worked  like  mine 
cannot  remember  everything.  There  is  no  need  to 
tell  him  that  his  memory  is  breaking  and  his  mind 
going”  (“his  manners  too,”  thought  Mrs.  Jones), 
“  because  he  cannot  at  a  moment  remember  the 
name  of  an  old  mad  woman.  I  remember  her  pcr- 
fectlr  well  now,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.  So  she 
would  not  have  the  great  Dawkins  to  tea,  eh? 
Plucky  old  lady.  I  will  show  her  how  I  appreciate 
her  conduct  by  going  and  having  tea  with  ner  my¬ 
self  this  very  afternoon.” 

“  Has  she  asked  you  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

“  Not  she.  I  am  going  to  ask  myself.” 

“  I  would  n’t  do  that  if  I  were  you,”  replied  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  then  more  eagerly,  “  Pray  don’t  do  any¬ 
thing  so  —  so  —  rash  !  ” 

“Rude  begins  with  the  same  letter  as  rash,”  smd 
Arthur ;  “  was  that  the  real  word  ?  ” 

“  O  dear,  no,  not  at  all,”  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  with 
quite  as  much  emphasis  as  is  allowed  to  a  lady  in 
these  times.  “  But  I  would  n’t  go  if  1  were  in  your 
place.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  Because,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  not 
think  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind.” 

Seeing  that  Mrs.  Jones  had  retired  behind  the 
bulwark  of  female  reiteration  —  and  a  terribly 
strong  one  it  is  —  Arthur  laughed,  and  departed  on 
his  rather  rude  and  self-sufficient  errand.  He  re¬ 
membered  Miss  Raylock  well  enough  now,  but  some¬ 
how  had  got  to  think  she  was  dead.  There  are 
some  old  people  whom  we  alwa^w  hesitate  to  inquire 
after  on  our  return  to  our  native  village.  Arthur 
had  been  living  very  fast,  I  mean  intellectually  fast, 
and  Miss  Raylock  had  got  confused  in  his  mind  with 
some  one  else.  Things  did  get  confused  to  him  now 
sometimes ;  he  feh  it,  though  he  would  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  it  to  himself ;  and  it  vexed  him,  and  made  him 
angry.  He  was  in  one  of  his  later  and  (may  I  say 
it  of  one  who  was  really  a  noble  person  ?)  more  ill- 
conditioned  moods  when  he  rang  at  Miss  Raylock’s 
garden  gate. 

It  was  Miss  Raylock’s  love  of  beauty  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  made  her  write  tales  at  all ;  it  was 
her  intense  love  of  order  which  made  her  write 
them  so  well.  Having  retired  wisely  and  nobly, 
with  her  prestige  untouched,  from  her  task  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  order  to  the  world  with  her  pen, 
she  had  expr^sed  it  to  herself  and  the  few  friends 
who  came  to  see  her  in  her  house  and  her  garden. 
People  for  whom  even  the  Joneses  dared  not  ask  an 
invitation  to  tea  were  allowed  to  see  her  garden,  — 
a  maze  of  flowers,  from  the  time  when  the  Christ¬ 
mas  roses  raised  their  pale  heads  from  the  frosty 
ground,  to  the  time  when  the  last  chrysanthemum 
drooped  his  bold  head  before  the 

**  Hongir  wind  that  went  wanderins  about 
like  a  wolf  which  bai  imelt  a  dead  child  oat.” 

Of  the  exquisite  order  of  her  quaint  little  cottage 


we  need  not  speak  here.  It  is  only  the  beauty  of 
her  garden  with  which  we  have  to  do.  This  old 
maid,  whose  pride  it  was  never  to  have  had  a  lover, 
had  an  intense  love  for  certain  forms  of  beauty. 
And  even  in  her  devotion  to  her  flowers  you  found, 
when  you  came  to  know  her  well,  that  the  old  feel¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  order  was  stronger  than  the  almost 
equally  strong  feeling  for  ostentatious  gaudy  color¬ 
ing.  A  coreopsis  was  dearer  to  her  than  a  prize 
b^sam, — the  perfect  folding  of  the  old  moss-rose,  or 
the  Souvenir  de  Malmmson,  dearer  to  her  than  the 
rich  barbarity  of  color  with  the  inferior  and  lower 
form  of  such  a  rose  as  Ophirie. 

It  was  high  summer-time  on  the  afternoon  of 
which  we  speak,  and  the  whole  of  the  garden 
flamed  and  blazed  with  rows  and  piles  of  well-or¬ 
dered  color.  What  little  green  there  was  was  as 
smooth  as  a  billiard-table ;  the  gravel,  scarcely  less 
smooth  than  the  grass,  was  guiltless  of.  a  leaf  or  a 
straw :  the  whole  place  was  faint  with  a  thousand 
scents,  hot  and  quiet,  —  one  vivid  blaze  of  brilliant 
painting,  under  a  bright  summer  sun:  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all,  alone  in  the  sunlight,  utterly  coloi^ 
less  in  face,  stood  Arthur  Silcote,  in  black  from 
head  to  foot,  a  wonderful  foil  to  all  the  bright 
color  around  him. 

There  was  beauty  of  a  rare  kind,  and  order  of  a 
rare  kind,  in  him  too,  —  of  a  rarer  and  higher  kind 
than  any  which  could  be  found  in  the  very  best 
flower  in  Miss  Raylock’s  garden.  But  Miss  Ray¬ 
lock,  after  having  said  to  her  little  maid,  “  Let  him 
in,”  could  not  see  it,  and  said,  looking  through  her 
drawing-room  window,  “  Aha !  my  young  gentle¬ 
man  !  and  so  you  are  there.  I  shall  begin  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Princess’s  table-rapping  soon  !  ” 

Arthur  was  let  in  by  the  door  which  led  into  the 
garden,  and  took  his  solitary  black  figure  from 
among  the  brilliant  flowers  and  the  bright  sun  into 
the  dark  little  drawing-room  of  Miss  Raylock.  The 
common  or  combination  room  of  a  college  is  not  the 
very  best  place  for  studying  the  habits  and  ways  of 
ladies,  but  Arthur’s  nose  was  by  this  time  sufficient¬ 
ly  educated  to  tell  him  that  he  was  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  of  a  lady.  There  was  nothing  to  guide  him 
to  any  conclusion  but  his  nose,  for,  coming  out  of 
the  brilliant  sun,  and  more  brilliant  flowers,  his  eyes 
were  perfectly  useless;  his  ears  also  were  of  very 
little  use  to  him,  for  Miss  Raylock  stood  up  perfect¬ 
ly  still  and  silent,  eying  him  with  intense  curiosity, 
like  a  cunning  little  ohl  bird. 

“  How  much  do  you  know,  and  what  is  the 
amount  of  your  influence,  my  little  gentleman  ?  ” 
she  said  to  herself,  but  remained  silent  just  long 
enough  to  give  Arthur  time  to  see  that  he  had  done 
a  very  impertinent  thing.  Seeing  a  dim  gray  figure 
before  him,  and  feeling  that  he  must  go  through 
with  his  adventure,  he  of  course  spoke  first. 

“  I  have  come  to  pay  you  a  visit.  Miss  Ray¬ 
lock.” 

“  You  got  my  invitation  to  tea,  then  ?”  said  the 
old  lady ;  “  that  is  right.” 

Arthur  felt  deeply  foolish,  but  he  could  not  lie  in 
the  very  least  degree  under  any  circumstance  what¬ 
soever.  He  had  therefore  to  answer,  “  No.” 

“  That  is  not  wonderful,”  said  the  inexorable  old 
lady,  “seeing  that  it  never  was  written.  And 
though  I  certainly  do  want  to  see  you,  yet  I  doubt  if 
it  would  ever  have  been  written.  I  don’t  like  you, 
young  gentleman,  and  so  I  warn  you ;  shall  I  tell 
you  why  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  we  should  gain  anything  by  that. 
Miss  Raylock,”  said  Arthur,  laughing,  ana  perfectly 
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At  his  ease.  She  was  using  his  own  weapons,  and  | 
he  was  perfectly  at  home  with  them.  “  Tne  reason 
of  my  visit  here  is  very  simple.  I  was  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  your  tea-drinkings  were  very  exclu¬ 
sive  businesses,  and  I  determined  at  once  that  I 
would  drink  tea  with  you  uninvited.  I  should  do 
the  same  thing  (with  different  tactics)  if  I  was  de¬ 
fied  to  appear  at  one  of  the  Duchess  of  Cheshire’s 
balls.” 

“  That  is  very  neat,”  said  Miss  Raylock ;  “  at  least, 
very  neat  for  a  Silcote.  The  Duchess  of  Cheshire 
and  myself,  as  leaders  of  exclusion,  would,  you  im¬ 
ply,  be  both  flattered  by  having  their  Olympus 
scaled  by  such  a  giant  as  yourself.” 

“  That  is  not  quite  so  neat  as  my  pretty  speech, 
my  dear  madam ;  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  in 
real  life  badinage  rapidly  deteriorates  in  point  after 
the  first  few  retorts,  and  the  common  room  is  not  a 
bad  school  for  repartee.  Suppose  we  drop  it.  The 
uestion  is,  have  I  earned  _my  tea  by  my  impu- 
ence  ?  ” 

“  You  have.” 

“  Then  ring  the  bell,  if  you  can  see  where  it  is ; 
and  let  there  be  peace  between  us.” 

He  had  calculated  on  her  being  amused  and 
pleased  by  his  “  bumptiousness,”  and  he  had  reck¬ 
oned  right.  Besides,  he  knew  the  old  lady  was 
fond  of  celebrities  (her  “  Recollections  ”  prove  that), 
and  he  was  in  his  way  an  eminent  man.  She  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  friendly  towards  him,  and  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  be  afraid  of  him.  She  confessed  to  herself 
that,  if  her  object  had  been  to  match  her  brains 
against  his,  she  would  have  felt  afraid.  Her  object 
only  was  to  speak  of  certain  things  and  names,  and 
see  how  they  affected  him.  They  were  very  soon 
quite  comfortable  together.  She  was  a  shrewd  and 
pleasant  talker,  in  addition  to  being  a  wonderfully 
well-posted  woman.  Lord  Balliol,  who  at  one  time 
that  afternoon  really  had  half  forgotten  about  her, 
found  that  she  was  very  pleasant,  and  that  he  was 
ei^'oying  himself.  Italy  was  the  subject  she  chose  to 
stick  to,  and,  the  shrewd  Arthur  believed,  because  he 
had  never  been  there,  and  she  wanted  to  show  off. 
But  she  showed  off  very  charmingly;  so  much  so 
that  when  she  said,  “  Did  you  notice  my  flowers  '/  ” 
he  was  rather  sorry  that  she  had  changed  the  con¬ 
versation. 

“  I  noticed  them,  and  they  were  very  beautiful. 
Stay,  that  is  /upon  de  parler.  They  were  too  gau¬ 
dy  ;  almost  barbarically  gaudy.” 

“  You  are  right,”  she  said.  “  But  when  you  are 
as  old  as  I  am,  and  your  eyes  get  dim,  and  your 
bones  get  cold,  you  will  pine,  as  1  do,  for  colors  and 
warmth,  even  though  it  be  barbaric.  These  horri¬ 
ble  long  English  winters,  without  light,  without  col¬ 
or,  without  warmth,  make  one  sigh  tor  the  delicious 
winters  of  Italy.” 

And,  though  the  old  lady  spoke  of  dimmed  eyes 
and  chilled  bones,  her  eyes  were  as  bright  and  as  in¬ 
quisitive  as  a  jackdaw’s,  and  her  attitude  of  intense 
curiosi^  spoke  of  anything  but  a  rheumatic  old 
age.  The  room  perhaps  was  too  dark  for  Arthur  to 
notice  this,  and  he  only  said,  “  I  wonder  you  don’t 
go  to  Italy,  Miss  Raylock.  You  have  spent  the 
winter  there,  then  ?  ” 

“  One  or  two,”  she  said,  sitting  back  in  her  chair. 
“  One  very  pleasant  one.  Let  me  see.  Whom  did 
we  have  at  Florence  that  year  ?  Let  me  speak 
slowly,  and  remember.  'There  were  Pozzo  Argen¬ 
tine,  and  your  father,  and  your  aunt  the  Princess, 
and  Castelnuovo;  one  ought  to  put  the  lady  be¬ 
fore  the  gentleman,  though,”  and  here  she  watched 


I  him  intensely :  “  and  their  factotiun,  Kriegsthurm, 
who  murdered  the  postilion,”  —  (speaking  very  slow 
here,)  —  “  at  least  he  was  proved  not  to  have  mur¬ 
dered  him ;  but  then,  as  we  all  believed  he  did,  it 
was  very  charming  and  romantic  to  have  a  man  we 
knew  to  be  an  Austrian,  and  whom  we  thought  to 
be  a  murderer,  as  major-domo ;  but  I  am  getdng 
below  stairs.  We  novelists,  you  know,  study  ul 
ranks  in  life,  from  duty.  And  then  we  had  Sympla- 
gadesi,  the  Greek,  —  a  charming  person,  but,  I  &Mr, 
a  sad  rogue.  How  he  got  his  name  together  I  leavA 
to  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol.  And  then  there 
were  the  Hathertons,  from  Boston,  —  most  charming 
specimens  of  the  very  best  kind  of  Americans,  and 
the  Lennoxes,  from  New  Orleans,  —  equally  charm¬ 
ing  ;  and  last,  not  least,  my  dear  old  mend.  Count 
Frangipanni,  the  patriot.  You  know  him,  of 
course  r  ” 

Arthur  did  not  She  saw  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  any  of  these  people  except  his  father  and  aunt. 
She  went  on.  There  was  another  name  she  kept  in 
reserve,  and  she  watched  for  the  effect  of  it  care¬ 
fully. 

“  We  had  a  very  pleasant  winter,  I  assure  you.  I 
suppose  it  is  wrong  for  English  artists,  authors,  po¬ 
ets,  and  so  on,  to  leave  these  muddy  skies  for  clearer 
ones :  but  they  do.  Heine  twits  us  with  it  Our 
best  poetess  is  there  now,  saying  all  kinds  of  things 
about  the  future  of  Italy  to  English  ears,  when  she 
might  be  as  well  employed  in  singing  the  wrongs 
of  the  agricultural  laborers  at  home.  However,  I 
have  done  the  same  thing  in  my  time.  I  had  a 
charming  old  villa,  —  not  at  all  like  Dickens’s 
‘  Pink  Jail,’ —  and  used  to  receive  these  people. 
They  are  uncomfortable,  though,  those  Italian  coun¬ 
try  houses,  in  winter.  Tliere  is  no  preparation  for 
cold.  A  place  like  Ufton  is  worth  all  of  them  to¬ 
gether  in  winter.  Do  you  know  Ufton  ?  ” 

“  I  know  it  well.  1  should  think  that  Samuel 
Reade  must  have  painte<l  ‘  Sprites’  Hall '  or  the 
‘  Haunted  House  ’  from  it.” 

“  So  I  should  think,”  said  Miss  Raylock.  “  You 
do  know  Ufton,  do  you  ?  And  how,  for  instance  ?  ” 

“  I  am  much  interested  in  St  Mary’s  College  in 
iHaumshire,  and  that  is  the  nearest  great  house  to 
it  I  know  it  well,  —  a  place  of  bats  and  owls ;  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  what  they  call  a  Tuder 
country-house  I  have  ever  seen.” 

“  How  far  is  it  from  the  college  ?  ” 

“  About  six  miles.” 

“  Do  you  know  that  the  upholsterers  are  in  it, 
and  that  they  are  doing  it  up,  —  that  the  owner  is 
coming  back  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  have  heard  nothing,  and  care  to  know 
nothing  about  it.  I  suppose  I  shall  lose  the  run  of 
the  grounds  now.” 

“  1  ou  at  all  events  know  the  name  of  the  propri¬ 
etor,  who  is  coming  back  from  Italy  to  live  there  ?  ’ 

“  I  can’t  say  I  can  remember  it.” 

“  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory.” 

She  looked  more  keenly  than  ever  at  him  now. 
He  only  answered,  without  any  change  of  feature, 
“  Hah  I  descendant  of  the  man  who  wrote  ‘  Morte 
d’ Arthur,’  I  suppose.  Is  he  an  old  goose  ?  I  ’ll 
make  him  believe  about  the  ‘  Morte  d’.^thur,’  and 
get  the  run  of  the  place  again.” 

“  Then  you  never  heard  of  him  ?  ” 

“  Never  in  my  life,”  smd  Arthur. 

“  He  knows  nothing,”  thought  Miss  Raylock ;  and 
she  began  to  get  impatient.  ”  Have  you  any  influ¬ 
ence  over  your  aunt,  the  Princess?”  she  said. 

“  A  little.  But  what  degree  of  influence  ?  ” 
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*  Can  you  prevent  her  doing  a  silly  thing  ?  ” 

“  No.  Can  you  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  want  repartee ;  I  want  sense.  Can  you 
prevent  her  going  to  Uflon,  or  going  to  Italy,  or 
going  to  Vienna  ?  Can  you  prevent  your  &ther 
from  maundering  and  daundering  down  in  his  idle¬ 
ness  to  that  foolish  college  ?  There,  you  are  no 
use  whatever ;  but  can  you  take  a  message  ?  Give 
Mr.  Betts  my  most  respectful  compliments,  and  tell 
him  that  I  expect  him  here  to  tea  at  five  o’clock  to¬ 
-morrow.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance, 
I  allow ;  but  there,  I  am  a  lone  unprotected  woman, 
and  this  interview  has  been  scandalously  long.  If 
our  dear  neighbors  say  anything  unpleasant  about 
it,  remember,  on  your  honor,  that  it  was  of  your 
seeking.  Go  along  with  you.  Master  Oxford,  and 
don’t  tread  on  my  flower-beds.  Send  me  Bett^  will 
you  ?  Send  me  Betts.” 

(To  be  continaed.] 


THE  “GAMIN  I)E  PARIS.” 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “FLEMISH  INTERIORS.” 

The  street-boy  has  always  formed  an  obtrusive 
item  in  the  population  of  all  great  cities;  and  in 
those  several  cities  it  will  be  found  that,  though  all 
are  classed  under  the  general  term  of  “  street-boys,” 
each  is  marked  by  the  characteristics  of  a  distinct 
nationality. 

These  young  scapegraces,  —  though  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  upon  them  individually  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  contempt,  —  collectively  constitute  no  un¬ 
important  element  in  the  social  fabric  ;  and  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  practically  they  have  more  in 
their  power  than  we  may  care  to  acknowledge,  and 
perhaps,  luckily,  than  they  are  themselves  at  all 
aware  of.  But  among  all  descriptions  of  street- 
boys  infesting  the  public  thoroughfares  of  a  modem 
metropolis,  where  shall  we  find  a  rival  to  the  Gamin' 
DE  Paris  ?  Matchless  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
nature  of  the  street-boy,  the  ffamin  is  at  once  the 
most  idiosyncratic,  the  most  suggestive,  and  —  must 
we  use  the  term  ?  —  the  most  formidable. 

The  gamin  is  a  type  and  an  authority.  He  Is 
only  a  street-boy.  It  is  true,  but  a  street-boy  of  that 
locality  of  which  Sydney  Smith  wittily  said,  on 
hearing  of  the  enceinte  continue,  that  the  “  toickedest 
old  city  in  the  world  had  put  itself  into  prison.” 

His  name  is  wonderfully  expressive,  and  as  it  Is 
altogether  untranslatable  into  any  other  tongue,  so 
are  his  characterbtics  wholly  beyond  comparison 
with  those  of  the  corresponding  class  in  any  other 
land.  He  is  a  compound  of  incongruities  and  a 
combinatioB  of  contrasts,  —  the  concentration  of  all 
that  is  heterogeneous.  Capable  of  noble  and  gener¬ 
ous  emotions  far  beyond  his  age  or  his  class,  he  is  at 
the  same  time  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  reckless 
and  volatile.  Impulsive  and  misguided,  he  is  the 
incarnation  of  all  that  is  mischievous,  the  imperson¬ 
ation  of  all  that  is  desperate,  —  the  very  “  devil’s 
own.” 

Endowed  with  so  bizarre  a  nature,  the  gamin,  it 
will  be  seen,  has  plenty  of  stuff  in  him,  both  good 
and  bad ;  and  what  he  ma^  ultimately  become  de¬ 
pends  on  the  accidents  of  his  lot 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  study  the  wonderful  ideal,  —  perhaps  we 
ought  to  say  the  “  beau  ideal,”  —  of  him,  as  present¬ 
ed  to  us  by  that  unapproachable  and  versatile  genius, 
the  clever  and  intelligent  Bouffi^,  will  at  once  have 
apprehended  the  slippery  and  capricious  type  we 
are  attempring  to  describe. 
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With  this  inimitable  rendering  we  are  intimately  |  ^ 
acquainted,  and  such  as  Boufie  has  represented  this  '  ^ 
singular  specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  on  the  boards, 
such  have  we  recognized  him  in  real  life :  head¬ 
long,  volatile,  reckless,  impudent  to  shamelessness,  ^ 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  if  put  to  the  test,  spirit¬ 
ed,  honorable,  brave,  and  generous.  The  same  idle, 
incorrigible  flaneur,  who  loves  his  mother  while  he 
breaks  her  heart,  throws  himself  out  of  a  good  place 
for  the  sake  of  a  game  of  marbles,  offends  his  pa¬ 
tron  because  be  cannot  resist  a  practical  joke,  and 
carries  desolation  into  his  home  as  the  price  of  a 
moment’s  fun,  will  spontaneously  lend  a  hand  to  help  ^ 
blind  “  Simon  ”  over  the  crossing,  will  nin  to  con-  'jl 

sole  little  “  Jeannette  ”  over  her  broken  pitcher,  and  4 

tenderly  dry  her  eyes  with  her  pinafore,  will  readily 
collect  the  scattered  contents  of  the  old  pie-wo- 
man’s  tray,  though  he  has  many  a  time,  himself,  up¬ 
set  it  In  a  firollc,  or  jump  unhesitatingly  into  the 
canal  to  pick  out  a  child  that  has  slipped  down  the 
bank. 

The  leading  motive  of  all  his  “  mischievousness  ” 
seems  to  be  a  defiance  of  every  description  of  au¬ 
thority.  Take  him,  therefore,  on  the  right  side,  and 
with  good  words  you  may  do  anything  in  the  world 
with  him.  The  inconvenience  of  such  a  disposition 
under  the  present  organization  of  society  is  obvi¬ 
ous. 

The  little  rascal  has  lived  frightfully  fast ;  his  pre¬ 
cocity  Is  absolutely  startling.  At  ten  he  looks  fif¬ 
teen,  and  talks  like  five-and-twenty :  while  his 
knowledge  of  all  he  ought  not  to  know  has  attained 
its  maximum.  .  We  stand  aghast  at  his  self-posses¬ 
sion  under  no-matter-what  circumstances,  and  as  we 
watch  his  unembarrassed  air  and  steady  gait,  his 
matured  expression  and  self-conscious  aspect,  we 
mentally  admit  the  melancholy  fact,  “  II  n’y  a  plus 
d’enfans!”  The  gamin  is  up  to  everything:  he 
smokes,  he  drinks,  he  gambles ;  but  then  we  must 
remember.  If  he  indulge  In  the  vices  of  a  man,  he  is 
often  expected  also  to  exercise  the  strength  and  the 
skill  of  one.  Many  a  gamin  is  the  soutien  de  la  mai- 
son  ;  a  sick  father,  or  a  widowed  mother  and  several 
young  sisters,  often  depend  on  his  earnings  for  their 
daily  bread :  of  course  it  is  only  bread ;  still  it  Is  he 
who  gets  it  for  them,  and  gets  it  bravely,  too.  But 
unhappily  —  though  also  naturally  —  if  a  man,  he  is 
also  a  child,  and  in  growing  Into  the  one,  he  has  not 
yet  grown  out  of  the  other ;  so  that  his  frolics,  and 
the  vagaries  to  which,  often  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
is  wont  to  yield,  are  disastrous  to  others  as  well  as 
to  himself,  and  when  the  mischief  is  done,  he  Is  the 
first  to  lament  it. 

How  the  gamin  ever  learns  anything  is  a  mystei'y 
which  has  never  been  solved ;  one  of  his  peculiari¬ 
ties  consisting  in  the  fact  that  he  Is  entirely  self- 
taught.  lie  takes  in  knowledge — Heaven  knows 
all  that  it  includes! — just  as  he  docs  air  anu  sun¬ 
shine,  in  his  peregrinations  through  the  crowded 
and  instructive  rues  de  Parit.  TTiero  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  learnt  there,  and  he  learns  it.  Put  him 
to  school,  and  you  make  nothing  at  all  of  him.  The 
best  you  can  hope  of  his  future  is  that  one  day  he 
will  naturally  grow  into  a  Zouave,  for  he  is  one  in 
embryo  alre^y,  and  no  power  we  know  of  could 
train  him  into  a  domesticated  character. 

A  parvenu  “  bourgeois  de  Paris  ”  of  whom  we 
have  heard,  taking  it  into  his  head  “  que  tout  Mar¬ 
quis  doit  avoir  des  pages,”  picked  up  a  sprightly 
^amin,  and,  finding  him  delighted  witn  the  idea  of 
jumping  at  once  into  the  promotion  of  valet  de  pied 
to  “  Madme.  la  Marquise  de  Raising,”  had  a  livery 
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made  for  him,  in  which  it  became  part  of  hia  duty 
VO  walk  behind  his  mistress  when  sne  alighted  from 
ler  barouche  to  take  the  air  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Ihe  first  day  on  which  the  scheme  was  tried,  Ma- 
dunc  was  much  astonished  to  find  herself  the  object 
of  universal  attention,  and  as  the  elances  she  re¬ 
ceived  were  not  very  flattering  in  their  expression, 
she  was  completely  inlriguce :  it  could  not  possibly 
be  Hyppolitc;  he  had  been  so  thoroughly  well- 
drilled  ^fore  they  started.  Nevertheless,  after  a 
time,  she  turned  her  head,  when  to  her  horror  she 
saw  the  wretched  boy,  whose  nature  was  plm  fort 
que  lui,  in  the  act  of  turning  a  somersault,  the  last 
of  a  series  that  had  begun  at  the  farther  extremity 
of  the  Grande  Allde  ! 

E({ually  inaccessible  is  he  to  the  influence  of  the 
schoolmaster.  Witness  the  efforts  of  a  worthy  friend 
of  ours,  a  benevolent  curd,  who  brought  to  his  thank¬ 
less  task  an  amount  of  zeal  and  faith  capable  of  re¬ 
moving  mountains.  This  excellent  man  established 
a  night-school  for  Paris  gamins,  and  grew  almost 
wild  in  his  frantic  efforts  to  humanize  his  refractory 
pupils.  They  came  readily  enough,  for  they  enjoyed 
the  fun  of  teasing  him  when  they  were  there,  and 
when  they  found  any  more  amusing  occupation,  they 
stayed  away.  Untamable  and  unteach.able,  they 
at  length  wore  out  the  poor  fellow’s  patience,  and 
he  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  attempt 
The  tone  in  which  he  lamented  his  failure  was 
pathetic  in  the  extreme ;  but  though  we  accorded 
him  all  our  sympathy,  some  of  the  vexations  he  re¬ 
lated  to  us  were  so  irresistibly  droll  that  we  found  it 
impossible  to  retain  a  grave  face,  and  they  were  so 
exactly  what  he  ought  to  have  expected,  that  we 
were,  in  our  heart,  more  inclined  to  blame  him  than 
his  tormentors. 

“  Tell  me,  my  child,”  said  he  one  evening  to  one 
of  tlie  most  promising,  at  the  close  of  a  long  lecture 
on  the  subject,  “  how  many  Gods  arc  there  V  ” 

“  Two,  M’sieur  le  Cure,”  promptly  replied  the 
boy. 

“  Two  Gods !  ”  exclaimed  the  miserable  cure, 
aghast,  and  wondering  what  he  could  have  said  to 
leave  such  an  impression.  “  Two  Gods !  Mon 
Dieu  !  Mon  Dieu  f  What  can  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Why,”  replied  the  imperturbable  catechumen, 
“  of  course  I  have  not  forgotten  there  were  three  to 
begin  with,  but  as  the  Jews  made  away  with  one, 
there  can  only  be  two  left.” 

In  the  same  class  was  another  with  whom  his 
Reverence  had  taken  equal  pains. 

“  Eh  bien,  mon  petit,”  inejuired  he  of  this  urchin 
in  a  conciliating  tone,  can  you  tell  me  in  what  man¬ 
ner  our  Ijord  was  put  to  death  ?  ” 

“  0  yes,  m’sieur ;  the  Jews  guillotined  him.” 

Guillotined  him,  my  dear  child  1  Why,  do 
think  a  little.  The  guillotine  was  not  invented  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  our  Lord  was  put  to  death 
something  like  two  thousand  years  back.” 

“  Ah  yes,  that  is  true,”  was  the  ready  response  ; 
“  they  must  have  shot  him  !”.... 

There  is  a  provoking  aptitude  in  the  gamin's  rep¬ 
aves,  which  are  prompt  and  flashing  as  the  light¬ 
ning,  for  he  is  always  equal  to  the  occasion. 

_  “  How  old  are  you  ?  *’  said  we  once  to  a  diminu¬ 
tive  urchin  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard,  selling 
newspapers,  counting  his  receipts,  and  giving  change 
with  the  accuracy  and  gravity  of  a  practised  hand. 
“  Six,”  was  the  curt  reply. 

“  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  ?  ” 
With  a  roguish  sparkle  in  his  eye,  which  we  shall 
not  readily  forget,  and  stooping  down  to  arrange  his 


stock-in-trade  on  the  pavement,  with  the  attitude  of 
a  man  who  is  quite  capable  of  attending  to  two 
things  at  once,  he  rejoin^,  — 

“  How  long  ?  O,  ever  since  I  was  a  child.” 

We  very  much  doubt  if  he  ever  had  been  one ! 

“  Give  me  to-morrow’s  Moniteur,  petit,”  said  we 
one  day  to  a  young  imp  of  the  same  calling,  and  not 
much  older. 

“  Sorry  I  can’t  oblige  you,  sir ;  sold  ’em  all  last 
week,”  replied  the  promising  youth,  who  was  not 
to  be  caught  napping . 

The  gamin,  however  diminutive  in  stature,  is  in¬ 
variably  an  inveterate  smoker.  He  will  even  com¬ 
mit  “  des  bassesses  ”  to  possess  a  cigar-end,  —  the 
utmost  he  aspires  to,  and  he  knows  all  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  securing  these  prizes  which 
chance  occasionally  throws  in  his  way.  Thus,  out¬ 
side  the  Bourse,  the  Bureau  de  Postes,  or  the  the¬ 
atres,  a  knot  of  gamins  may  always  be  seen  eagerly 
watching  the  frequenters  of  these  places  and  specu¬ 
lating  upon  the  reversion  of  their  “  weeds.” 

Another  of  his  delights  is  indulging  in  games  of 
chance  with  his  companions,  and  gambling  away  the 
stray  sous  that  he  may  have  managed  to  earn  by 
occasional  services  rendered  between-whiles  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  ordinary  avocations.  Though  the 
gamin  is  as  fond  of  dainties  as  other  boys  of  his  age 
and  condition,  he  seldom  spends  his  money  —  when 
he  has  any  to  spend  —  in  the  sweets  and  trash  in 
which  we  should  expiect  him  to  indulge ;  his  tastes 
are  simple  and  easily  satisfied,  and  he  scarcely 
knows  what  is  meant  by  a  regular  meal.  He  buys 
a  slice  of  pain  de  menage  at  one  shop ;  pour  un  sou 
of  fried  potatoes,  or  a  handful  of  fruit  at  the  comer 
of  the  street ;  and,  if  he  has  been  unusually  elrenne',  a 
taste  of  charcuterie  as  a  relish ;  these  scraps  he  will 
eat  contentedly,  sitting  on  a  borne  or  walking  along 
the  street,  or  crouched  on  the  steps  of  a  church ;  in 
fact,  anywhere  and  everywhere:  but  the  greatest 
delight  of  the  gamin,  his  dominant  propensity,  his 
grande  passion,  is  the  theatre,  —  he  is  happy  even  to 
be  able  to  prowl  about  the  door,  and  steal  a  glim{»c 
of  the  check-taker’s  box,  when  it  opens  for  a  minute 
to  admit  any  of  those  fortunate  beings  who  can  af¬ 
ford  to  enter  that  temple  of  delights;  but  to  get 
inside,  to  creep  into  the  humblest  place  and  witness 
a  “  representation,”  is  to  reach  the  very  pinnacle  of 
his  aspirations.  Here  he  is  a  hero,  here  he  is  at  his 
ease.  During  the  entr'acte  his  sallies  attract  the 
admiration  of  the  surrounding  benches,  which  he  is 
proud  to  have  the  opportunity  of  edifying  by  testify¬ 
ing  his  approbation,  and  thus  leading  the  opinions  of 
all  within  his  reach . 

We  have  said  that  the  gamin  is  not  an  altc^ether 
unimportant  member  of  society ;  he  nourishes  polit¬ 
ical  convictions,  and  we  sec  in  him  the  insurgent  of 
a  future  day,  if  not  already  of  his  own.  During  the 
revolution  of  ’48  the  gamin  was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
glory ;  the  general  confusion  afforded  him  fine  op¬ 
portunities,  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  loath  to 
take  advantage.  Paris  was  the  vast  theatre  of  his 
exploits,  and  the  b.arricades  the  scene  of  his  tri¬ 
umphs. 

On  one  of  these  fatal  days  an  incident  occurred 
worth  citing,  as  an  evidence,  not  only  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  justice  which  influences  him,  but  of  the  ready 
wit  of  his  lively  and  intelligent  nature.  While 
eagerly  climbing  a  pile  of  paving-stones  which 
blocked  a  narrow  street,  one  of  these  youngsters 
observed  a  garde  mobile  at  his  post,  behind  whom, 
with  stealthy  step,  was  advancing  an  armed  insurpe'. 
The  latter  had  taken  aim  at  his  unconscious  victim. 
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and  in  another  moment,  *'  il  aurait  paasd  Tarme  h 
gauche,”  to  use  a  military  expression. 

The  gamin,  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind, 
assuming  a  confidential  tone,  addressed  the  miscre¬ 
ant  in  a  hurried  whisper,  “  Et  ton  fusil,  grand  bfi- 
tard,  il  n’est  senlement  pas  arme  1  ”  The  assassin, 
taken  off  his  guard,  stopped  to  examine  his  piece, 
when  the  gamin  shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol  he  held 
already  cocked  in  his  hand. 

And  here  we  may  record  a  “  coup  de  main,"  or 
rather  a  “  coup  de  gamin,"  which  testifies  to  the  re¬ 
sults  which  a  determined  band  of  these  ragamuffins 
may  effect  under  no  more  efficient  guidance  than 
that  of  one  of  their  own  number.  We  allude  to  the 
taking  of  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare,  and  the  -libera- 
^on  of  all  the  desperate  characters  confined  within 
that  formidable  fortress,  forming  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  suggestive  episodes  of  this  revolution. 

A  considersmle  body  of  these  youthful  and  self- 
constituted  soldiers,  armed  with  mnts  and  other  ex¬ 
temporized  missiles,  assembled  at  the  gates,  and  be¬ 
gan  oy  engaging  the  sentinel ;  the  sentinel  gave  the 
alarm,  and  tul  the  force  within  the  prison  concen¬ 
trated  themselves  on  this  point,  endeavoring  to  de¬ 
fend  the  entrance.  Meantime,  these  diplomatic 
young  officers  had  organized  their  plans  with  con¬ 
siderable  skill ;  an  equally  numerous  body  of  their 
“  men  "  was  attacking  another  part  of  the  prison  in 
another  way.  They  form  an  echelle,  and  mounting, 
one  over  the  shoulders  of  the  other,  are  speedily 
within  the  walls.  The  issues  are  all  guarded  by 
their  fraternity,  and  their  numbers  overpower  the 
authorities,  who  arc  soon  forced  to  give  up  the 
keys;  the  doors  fly  open  one  after  the  other,  and 
there  is  a  general  eauve  qui  peut;  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  the  rest  is  easy, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  all  these 
jail- birds  “  ont  pris  la  clef  des  champs !  ” 

Those  who  had  forgotten  this  singular  attempt 
and  its  successful  result  have  had  their  minds  re¬ 
freshed  witlun  the  last  few  weeks  by  a  revolt  of  the 
same  nature,  even  yet  more  desperate,  and  mingled 
with  circumstances  of  barbarity  which  are  scarcely 
credible.  Our  readers  will  know  we  are  alluding  to 
the  frightful  crime  at  I’He  de  Levant,  Toulon,  where 
the  prison  was  forced,  and  fourteen  of  their  own 
number  were  cruelly  burnt  by  the  savage  little 
ruffians  confined  there,  because  their  victims  de¬ 
murred  to  joining  in  the  conspiracy.  These  gaminx, 
of  whom  there  were  nearly  three  hundred,  varied  in 
age  from  nine  to  fourteen.* 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  we  learn  in  the  same 
paper  which  recounts  this  frightful  event,  that  the 
condition  of  the  colonie  de  Val  rTYevre  presents 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  I’lle  de  Levant. 
Mgr.  de  la  Tour  d’ Auvergne,  who  administered 
confirmation  to  the  young  prisoners,  expressed  him¬ 
self  deeply  touched  by  their  edifying  conduct  on 
the  occasion.  After  the  ceremony  a  letter  was  read 
to  the  boys,  addressed  to  them  by  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  who,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  had  led  a 
most  exemplary  life,  and  had  been  decorated  with 
his  galons  de  som-officier.  He  had  subsequently  ob¬ 
tained  the  situation  of  '^facteur  ”  on  a  railway,  and 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  advice  and  educa¬ 
tion  he  had  received  in  the  colonie.  He  forwarded 
a  small  sum  of  money  to  be  given  as  a  reward  to 
the  next  of  his  comrades  who  should  receive  his 
liberation  in  consequence  of  good  conduct. 

*  It  is  onlj  a  few  week*  Mnoe  the  PrfeOD  at  I’lle  de  Levant  was 
the  eoene  at  »m  deaperate  an  attack  from  the  routhAil  criminal*  eon 
fined  there. 


Let  us  return  to  the  last  Paris  revolution,  and  I 
pursue  the  gamin  into  the  abode  of  royalty  broken  I 
open,  ransacked,  and  abandoned  to  the  mob.  All 
his  life,  like  the  “  boy  Jones,”  the  gamin  has  longed 
to  see  the  interior  of  that  Palace  of  the  Tuilenes, 
every  exterior  stone  and  window  and  chimney  of 
which  he  knows  so  well.  Now  is  his  time !  No 
bristling  rmls  defend  its  approaches,  no  bullying  sen¬ 
tinel  keeps  grim  watch  before  the  gate.  &tnk8 
and  distinctions  are  levelled,  access  is  free :  he  en¬ 
ters.  The  unresisting  porfrds  stand  (^n  before 
him,  and  seem  to  invite  his  presence.  He  scales  the 
marble  stiurs,  he  slides  along  the  polished  parquets, 
he  wanders  through  painted  galleries,  and  stares  up 
at  the  gilded  ceilings  while  he  sees  himself  reflected 
from  head  to  foot  in  the  noble  mirrors  ;  he  is  master 
of  the  place,  and  he  considers  himself  at  home,  — 

I  *meU  sweet  savor*  and  I  feel  soft  things  ; 

Upon  mr  life,  I  am  a  lord  indeed  !  ' 

And  so  he  contemplates  all  this  magnificence  which 
no  loiter  has  an  owner,  for  the  people  are  tired  of 
their  Roi  Bourgeois,  and  “Mr.  John  Smith”  has 
gone  to  England.  AVhy  should  it  not  be  his  ?  his 
right  to  it  all  is  as  good  as  any  other  man’s.  He 
asses  his  smutty  hand  over  the  amber-satin  couches ; 
e  buries  his  greasy  head  in  the  eider-down  pillows, 
and  stretches  nis  unwashed  limbs  upon  the  silken 
ottomans ;  he  wanders  into  the  royal  wardrobe,  and 
finding  apparel  considerably  handsomer  and  more 
to  his  taste  than  his  own,  he  changes  clothes,  hon¬ 
estly  leaving  his  castoff  garments  in  the  place  of 
those  he  has  appropriated,  and  at  length  reaching 
the  throne-room,  he  ascends  the  consecrated  seat; 
as  he  throws  himself  into  its  treacherous  arms,  and 
sinks  into  the  velvet  folds,  he  exclaims,  too  truth¬ 
fully,  “  Tiens  !  ce  n’est  pas  ^tonnant  tout  de  meme ; 
on  enfonce  sur  le  trdne.” 

However,  we  may  forgive  the  follies  of  his  youth 
when  we  reflect  on  what  he  often  becomes :  if  he 
sows  wild  oats,  he  not  unfrequently  reaps  a  harvest 
of  glory,  and  stores  up  a  world-wide  fame.  In  what 
country  in  the  world  shall  we  find  a  regiment  like 
the  Zouaves?  yet  the  majority  of  these  dauntless 
fellows  spring  from  this  origin. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Eugene  Libaut,  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  of  this  brave  corps,  the  first  who 
ascended  the  heights  of  Sebastopol,  and  planted  the 
flag  of  France  upon  its  heretofore  impregnable  sum¬ 
mit.  His  general  well  discerned  the  stutf  of  which 
he  was  made ;  he  placed  the  French  standanl  in  his 
hands,  simply  saying,  “C’est  le  drapeau  signal  — 
partez.” 

And  it  was  enough :  Libaut  darted  from  the 
trenches,  leading  after  him  the  whole  column. 
Struck  on  the  head  as  he  reached  the  ditch  by  a 
heavy  stone,  this  intrepid  young  fellow  did  not 
slacken  his  progress;  he  continued  to  scale  the 
heights,  regardless  of  the  shower  of  projectiles 
which  assailed  him,  and,  overcoming  all  obstacles, 
he  gained  his  point,  for  the  colors  of  the  First  Divi¬ 
sion  were  seen  floating  from  the  Malakoff  tower, 
forming  a  rallying-point,  round  which  the  allies 
grouped  themselves,  and  maintained  their  post  with 
characteristic  determination. 

Eughne  Libaut,  the  enfarU  perdu  of  Malakoff,  be¬ 
gan  hfe  as  a  Gamin  de  Paris. 

A  NIGHT  ADVENTURE  ON  THE 
HOOGHLY. 

'The  Honorable  East  India  Company’s  good  ship 
the  “  Crocodile,”  on  board  of  which  I  was  a  middy. 
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Lad  been  lying  in  the  Hooghly,  off  Calcutta,  for  some 
fevr  days,  when  a  low  fever  broke  out  among  the 
citw,  and  speedily  carried  off  several  men.  The 
captain,  ail^  communicating  with  Government 
liaise,  determined  to  go  for  a  trip  to  the  “  Sand- 
heads,”  hoping  that  a  good  blow  of  the  fresh  sea 
breeze  might  do  more  than  the  doctors  had  been 
able  to  e^ct  by  changing  the  dietary  of  the  ship|s 
company,  and  using  other  means  to  check  the  epi¬ 
demic  from  further  spreading.  That  morning  a  fine 
petty  oiucer,  the  captain  of  the  afterguard,  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  attacks  of  the  dread  disease,  and  in 
the  evening,  according  to  custom  in  India,  a  bury¬ 
ing  party  was  told  off  to  perform  the  last  offices  for 
our  deceased  shipmate. 

This  made  the  fifth  consecutive  day  on  which  this 
melancholy  duty  had  devolved  on  us,  and  the  repeti¬ 
tion  became  depressing  to  the  spirits  of  the  men. 
Three  boats’  crews  were  called  awajr,  and  I  went  in 
charge  of  one  of  them.  The  third  heutenant,  in  the 
first  cutter,  was  sent  in  command  of  the  party,  and, 
as  is  always  customary  in  the  navy  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  the  officers  went  in  full  dress,  and  the  sailors 
also  in  their  best  rig.  We  landed,  marched  through 
the  town  to  the  European  burial-ground,  which,  u  I 
remember  correctly,  is  a  good  two  miles,  or  perhaps 
three,  from  the  river  Hooghly,  and  the  impressive 
funeral  service  of  our  Church  having  been  read  over 
the  remains  of  the  deceased  sailor,  and  his  body 
lowered  into  the  grave,  the  men  were  formed  i^ain 
four  deep,  and  marched  back  to  the  boats.  When 
we  left  the  graveyard  it  was  getting  dusk,  and  as 
there  is  little  or  no  twilight  in  the  East,  long  before 
we  reached  the  “  ghaut,”  or  landing-place,  it  was 
dark ;  and  there  being  no  moon,  and  the  stars  com¬ 
pletely  obscured  by  neavy  clouds  that  had  been 
driven  over  the  heavens  by  the  rising  wind,  the 
night  was  literally  “  black  as  a  wolTs  mouth.” 

At  that  time  of  the  year  (it  was  just  after  the 
S.  W.  monsoons  had  ceased  to  blow,  early  in  the 
month  of  October)  there  were  what  are  called 
“  freshets  ” ;  that  is,  the  ebb  fide  runs  a  very  short 
time,  but  during  that  time  with  tremendous  force, 
at  the  rate  often  of  seven  knots  an  hour.  No  boats 
attempt  during  these  very  strong  freshets  to  pull 
directly  against  the  tide,  for  it  would  be  almost 
labor  lost.  The  “modus  operand!”  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  is  this ;  you  pull  up  in  shore  for  at  least  half  a 
mile  above  the  point  sought  to  be  gained,  and  then, 
after  recruiting  your  crew’s  strengtn  by  a  short  rest, 
give  way  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
drop  down  for  whichever  side  of  the  ship  you  desire 
to  make,  keeping  the  bows  of  the  boat  up  the  river, 
and  all  the  oars  just  dipping  in  the  water,  so  that 
if  required  you  can  pull  the  boat  either  to  starboard 
or  port.  There  are  always  ropes  kept  ready  coiled 
at  the  gangways  on  board  ships  moored  in  the 
stream ;  and  the  quartermaster  as  you  near  the  ship 
thrjws  one  to  the  bowmen,  who  are  prepared  to 
make  it  fast  immediately  to  the  foremost  thwarts, 
and  this  brings  the  boat  up  “  all  standing.”  Should 
the  first  rope  miss  its  aim  and  fall  into  the  water, 
there  ought  to  be  always  a  second  ready  to  hand,  as 
it  is  a  serious  thing  to  miss  the  ship;  and,  if  the 
freshet  is  strong,  it  will  take  perhaps  some  hours  to 
place  you  again  in  a  favorable  position  for  another 
“  heave.” 

“  In  this  connection,”  as  the  Yankees  say,  I  re¬ 
member,  on  one  occasion,  the  captain’s  gig,  manned 
by  six  of  the  strongest  oarsmen  in  the  ship,  after 
pulling  in  shore  in  ime  way  described,  dropped  down 
the  stream,  but  the  rope  slipping  through  the  bow¬ 


man’s  hands,  missed  the  frigate.  When  Captain  H. 
fetched  the  opposite  shore,  he  repeated  the  manoeu¬ 
vre,  and  with  success,  but  he  was  four  hours  firom 
the  time  he  left  the  ghaut  at  Calcutta  till  he  fetched 
the  ship,  although  she  did  not  lie  much  more  than 
two  hundred  yaj^  off  the  landing-stage ;  and  I  can 
assure  my  readers  when  he  had  gained  that  desired 
consummation,  and  walked  his  quarter-deck,  “  the 
lord  of  aU  he  surveyed,”  he  did  not  look  very  ami¬ 
able,  and  we  all  kept  clear  of  him ;  “  each  and  sev¬ 
eral  ”  of  us,  fearing  a  “  wigging,”  gave  him  “  a  wide 
berth.”  It  certmmy  was  enough  to  try  the  patience 
of  any  man.  Did  n ’t  the  unfortunate  quartermas¬ 
ter  “  catch  it  ”  I  The  ship’s  log-book  to  this  day 
will  certify  how  James  Simpson  (unhappy  wight) 
was  reduced  to  A.  B.  for  not  having  a  second  rope 
ready  to  heave  to  the  captain’s  gig.  And  also  the 
midshipman  of  the  watch  had  his  l^ve  stopped  for 
a  month,  and  was  day-decked  for  a  fortnight ;  i.  e. 
was  made  to  remain  on  deck  all  day  irom  sunrise  to 
sunset,  with  half  an  hour  for  each  meaL  Such  are 
the  amenities  of  the  service !  “  But,  sir,”  as  one  of 
these  Tartars  of  commanders  would  exclaim,  “  the 
discipline  of  the  navy  must  and  shall  be  maintained.” 
The  commanding  officer  of  a  man-of-war  is  absolute 
lord  and  master ;  his  edicts  are  law,  and,  when  at 
sea,  his  power  may  be  described  as  a  despotism,  tem¬ 
pered  only  by  such  good  qualities  of  heart  and 
soundness  of  head  as  he  may  nappen  to  possess. 

But  I  am  digressing  from  my  story.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  ghaut  we  embarked,  and,  according  to  what 
I  have  (l^ribed  as  the  method  followed  during  the 
freshets,  pulled  up  the  banks  of  the  stream  until 
sufficiently  high  to  venture  forth,  when  the  three 
boats  struck  out  together.  The  ride  was  running 
ftiriously,  and  we  all  agreed  that  we  had  a  danger¬ 
ous  task  before  us ;  for  ships’  cutters  are  about  the 
worst  style  of  boat  for  such  service.  There  were 
thirteen  men  in  my  boat  besides  myself.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  charge  oi^ered  me  to  board  with  the  other 
boat  on  the  port  side,  which  was  the  side  farthest 
from  the  shore,  as  the  ship  was  lying  with  her  star¬ 
board  broadside  fronting  the  ghaut.  As  I  before 
stated,  the  night  was  pitch  dark,  but  we  knew  the 
bearings  of  the  “  Crocodile  ”  by  her  having  two 
lights  at  her  masthead.  We  dropped  down  on  our 
oars  in  silence,  except  so  far  as  an  occasional  order 
went,  either  from  the  cockswain  or  myself,  to  “  Give 
way  starboard  handsomely,”  or,  “  Back  port  oars.” 
We  cleared  all  the  intervening  ships,  which  lay 
“thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa”  in  the  crowded 
harbor,  and  I  was  banning  to  congratulate  myself 
inwardly  on  having  so  far  steered  clear  of  every¬ 
thing.  Suddenly,  as  it  seemed  (for  we  were  drift¬ 
ing  down  at  the  rate  of  at  least  eight  knots  an  hour), 
the  huge  form  of  the  “  Crocodile  ”  appeared  to  rise 
from  the  water  like  a  phantom,  and  loomed  through 
the  intense  Cimmerian  darkness,  black  and  vast  like 
a  mountain,  with  the  tall  masts  and  rigging  lost  in 
the  murkiness  of  night  overhead. 

There  was  something  which  struck  me  with  a  sud¬ 
den  awe  at  the  peculiarly  instantaneous  appearance 
of  the  ship,  reminding  me  of  the  l^end  of  the  “  Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman.”  Under  the  bows  lay  the  large  buoys 
to  which  our  ship  was  moored,  and  the  water  rolled 
past  and  over  these  impediments  in  seeming  impa¬ 
tience  to  engage  in  conflict  with  the  paddle-wheels, 
which,  I  must  inform  my  readers,  were  disconnected 
from  the  machinery  and  revolved  rapidly ;  for,  had 
they  not  been  so  diconnected,  either  the  chain  cable 
or  the  moorings  must  have  parted,  for  no  buoys  or 
links  could  long  have  withstood  the  enormous  strain. 
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The  black  wash  of  waters  rushed  under  the  great 
paddle-wheels  (for  the  steamer  was  1600  tons  meas¬ 
urement),  and  the  roar  of  the  floats  as  they  struck 
the  angry  waves  fonned  by  the  opposing  buoy  was 
grand  to  listen  to,  no  doubt,  from  inside  the  bows  of 
the  ship ;  but  from  our  position  all  ideas  of  grandeur 
were  swallowed  up  in  our  fervent  desire  to  be  within 
the  wooden  walls  which  were  to  us  a  home.  The 
cockswain,  a  brave  man,  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
“  Steady,  boys,”  and  settl^  his  straw  hat  firmly  on 
his  head  as  if  preparing  for  action,  while  the  writer, 
I  am  free  to  confess,  felt  his  heart  beat  quick.  I 
stood  upright  the  better  to  peer  through  tlie  dark¬ 
ness,  and  we  seemed  to  have  taken  up  a  capital  po¬ 
sition  for  clearing  the  paddle-wheels,  and  at  the  same 
time  fetching  the  gangway  ladders  a  little  abaft;  them, 
which  on  the  port  side  only  consisted  of  steps  in  the 
shij^s  side  with  “  man  ropes”  to  assist  the  ascent 

'llie  bowmen  had  laid  in  their  oars,  and  were  all 
ready  for  seizing  the  ropie  as  soon  as  thrown  to  them, 
when  we  heard  a  shout  on  our  port  bow,  and  de¬ 
scried  the  other  cutter,  which  should  have  waited 
till  we  were  secured  alongside  the  frigate  before 
seeking  to  reach  her.  It  was  too  late  to  remedy 
matters,  and  she  bore  down  on  us  just  at  the  critical 
moment,  struck  us  on  the  bow,  and  canted  the  boat 
under  the  wheels.  In  a  second  the  huge  paddle- 
floats,  like  a  devouring  ogre,  were  upon  us,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  came  down  upon  the  de¬ 
voted  boat  with  a  power  that  crushed  it  up  as  if  it 
had  been  a  bandbox ;  in  fact,  “  knocked  it  into  a 
cocked  hat.” 

Of  course  we  were  all  precipitated  into  the  seeth¬ 
ing  water,  and  carried  under  the  vortex  like  so  many 
corks.  I  was,  perhaps,  not  in  the  dress  best  adapted 
for  such  a  struggle  with  death  by  drowning.  A 
heavy  full  dress,  tail  coat  resplendent  with  buttons, 
and  a  laige  sword  belted  round  my  waist,  might 
look  well  enough  on  the  quarter-deck,  but  was  cer¬ 
tainly  “  de  trop”  under  existing  circumstances.  To 
unbuckle  my  sword  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and 
then  I  struck  out  for  dear  life.  Fortunately,  I  had 
learnt  swimming  when  a  little  boy  at  school,  and  if 
I  could  do  anything,  I  used  to  flatter  myself  I  could 
swim.  Swimming  was  my  forte,  and  it  stood  me  in 
good  stead  on  this  and  other  occasions. 

And  here  I  would  inculcate  on  all  “  parents  and 
guardians  ”  the  desirability  of  having  their  children 
and  wards,  male  and  female,  instructed  in  this  the 
most  useful  and  necessary  of  all  “  accomplishments.” 
A  child,  when  young,  can  very  soon  learn,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  (1  refer  to  some  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands)  it  is  a  fact  that  children  are  actually 
taught  to  swim  before  they  can  walk.  I  have  seen, 
too,  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  inhabited 
by  the  Soomalies,  little  urchins  of  three  and  four 
years  of  age  take  to  the  water  and  dive  like  duck¬ 
lings.  The  writer  has  more  .than  once  owed  his 
preservation  from  drowning  to  this  really  “  noble 
art,”  and  can  conceive  nothing  more  foolish  than  a 
man  who  is  unable  to  keep  himself  afloat  taking  to 
the  sea  as  his  profession.  I  have  seen  a  man  drowned 
before  the  eyes  of  a  whole  ship’s  company,  when,  if 
he  could  only  have  managed  to  remain  above  water 
for  two  minutes,  his  life  would  have  been  saved. 

Well,  I  rose  to  the  surface  almost  immediately, 
and  fortunately  the  wash  of  the  paddles  cleared  me 
from  a  blow  which  would  probably  have  disabled  me 
from  all  further  exertions.  It  is  wonderful  how,  in 
a  case  of  extreme  danger  such  as  the  one  of  which  I 
am  now  writing,  all  the  energies  of  the  body  and 
mind  are  concentrated  on  the  one  object  of  self-pres¬ 


ervation,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  sense  and  faculty 
not  called  into  play. 

No  sooner  was  the  shoot  of  drowning  men  heard 
on  board  the  frigate  than  there  was  a  rush  of  all 
hands  to  the  ship’s  side,  some  with  lanterns,  some 
with  ropes  and  life-buoys,  or  anything  to  assist  us  in 
our  extremity. 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  pipes,  and  then  the 
hoarse  cry  of  the  boatswain  and  his  mate’s  voices 
were  heard  above  the  din  of  the  roaring  wind  and 
rushing  waters,  —  “  Away  there,  galleys  and  third 
cutters  ” ;  and  such  is  the  discipline  and  perfection 
of  man-of-war  routine,  that  in  as  short  a  time  as  I 
take  to  write  it,  those  two  boats  were  being  lowered 
away  from  the  davits,  fully  manned  with  their  gal¬ 
lant  crews,  who,  although  almost  useless  to  contend 
with  such  a  strong  tide,  were  every  man  of  them  re¬ 
solved  to  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  help  their 
shipmates. 

None  of  this  did  I  hear,  however,  for  1  was  intent¬ 
ly  engaged  in  saving  myself  from  the  devouring  riv¬ 
er.  I  strove,  in  the  first  place,  to  grasp  the  man- 
ropes  of  the  gangway,  which  were  hanging  low  in 
the  water,  but  they  were  too  ‘near  the  scene  of  our 
disaster,  and  I  was  washed  past  them.  A  hurried  look 
round  dimly  brought  to  my  view  the  after  life-line  * 
belonging  to  the  second  cutter  (the  boat  which  had 
first  come  to  griei),  and  which,  most  unaccountably, 
was  hanging  in  the  water,  contrary  to  all  rules  made 
and  provided  that  ropes’  ends  should  be  carefully 
coiled  away,  and  should  on  no  account  be  seen  from 
out-board.  However,  there  was  the  rope’s  end  that 
had  violated  naval  etiquette,  and  I  made  for  it. 
Three  or  four  vigorous  strokes  brought  me  under  the 
life-line,  and  with  a  great  effort  I  raised  myself  out 
of  the  water,  and  wi^  both  hands  made  a  (lesperate 
grasp  at  it.  I  caught  it,  and  as  the  full  strength  of 
the  tide  swept  me  along,  the  sudden  jerk  brought 
to  bear  on  my  wrists  trial  them  severely,  but  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  retaining  my  grasp.  Directly  I  recovered 
myself,  I  looked  round  me,  and  heard  the  shrieks  of 
some  of  the  poor  fellows  trydng  in  vain  to  stem  the 
current 

Just  then  I  discovered  what  appeared  to  be  a  hu¬ 
man  head  above  the  water,  and  a  pair  of  arms  vain¬ 
ly  battling  with  the  fierce  stream  in  the  manner  of 
a  man  who  was  unable  to  swim.  He  swiftly  ap¬ 
proached  me,  and,  determining  to  make  an  effort  to 
save  him,  I  anxiously  watched  my  opportunity.  As 
he  was  passing  within  arm’s  length,  I  let  go  my  hold 
of  the  line  with  my  left  hand,  and  made  a  (lesperate 
dash  at  his  collar.  I  was  successful,  and  seized  him 
by  the  large  blue  shirt  which  men-of-war’s-men 
wear,  and  with  great  exertion  hauled  him  to  my 
rope,  which  he  immediately  grasped,  and  on  recover¬ 
ing  his  breath  sufficiently,  uie  poor  fellow  heartily 
thanked  me.  The  boats  had  by  this  time  been 
lowered,  and  were  pulling  down  the  river  after  the 
rest  of  our  number,  assisted  by  the  cutter  manned 
by  the  burying  party.  We  were  encouraged  from 
the  deck  to  hold  on  only  for  a  minute  longer,  and 
were  presently  taken  into  the  jolly-boat,  which  then 
gave  way  after  the  others.  Both  of  us  were  much 
exhausted,  but  a  little  brandy  poured  down  our 
throats  soon  restored  us,  and  I  desired  the  ccK'kswain 
to  pull  down  the  river  to  see  if  he  could  be  of  any 
use. 

One  sailor  was  picked  up  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  ship,  and  when  we  got  on  board  I  anxious- 

*  Tb«  life-lion  ore  two  ropes  impended  from  the  head  of  the  da¬ 
vits,  to  which  the  sailon  at  the  bow  and  stem  of  the  boat  bold  on 
while  it  is  being  hoisted  op. 
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ly  inquired  after  the  rest  of  my  boat’s  crow.  We 
were  informed  that  three  men  were  drowned,  and 
one  poor  fellow  actually  revolved  in  the  huge  pad- 
dlu-box  for  some  minutes,  like  a  white  mouse,  until 
the  engineer  of  the  watch  stopped  the  wheels  by 
connecting  them  with  the  engines.  Providentially, 
there  was  a  native  boat  moored  by  a  painter  astern 
of  the  ship,  and  the  boatmen,  hearing  the  noise,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rescuing  five  men  ;  and  two  others  were 
picked  up  by  the  cutters  a  considerable  distance 
astern  of  the  “  Crocodile.”  One  poor  fellow  was 
half  drowned,  and  he,  with  the  aforesaid  “  white 
mouse,”  was  in  the  sick-bay  under  the  surgeon’s 
hands  for  more  than  a  week  after. 

When  the  tide  had  run  down  to  what  is  called 
“  slack  water,”  we  at  last  got  on  board  ;  and  thank¬ 
ful  we  felt  to  stand  on  the  old  ship’s  deck,  which 
was  terra  jirma  after  the  unstable  element  in  which 
we  had  been  disporting  ourselves.  The  first  greet¬ 
ing  I  had  was  from  a  junior  midshipman,  who,  cal¬ 
culating  doubtless  on  a  step,  appeared,  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  almost  to  regret  the  unlooked-for 

termination  of  our  contretemps.  “  Hullo  !  L - ,” 

he  exclaimed,  “  we  thought  we  had  lost  the  number 
of  our  mess.”  “  Did  you  ?  ”  said  I ;  “  what  a  disap¬ 
pointment  !  ”  He  disappeared  below,  no  doubt 
ashamed  of  himself ;  yet  must  allowance  be  made 
for  the  natural  feelings  of  youth.  The  same  lad 
would  probably  have  risked  his  life  to  save  mine. 
However,  to  do  justice  to  my  other  messmates, 
junior  as  well  as  senior,  they  were  all  glad  to  see  me 
back,  and 'congratulated  me  heartily  on  my  escape. 
I  was  taken  down  to  the  wardroom,  my  full-dress 
coat  (which  was  full  now  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
saturated  with  water)  was  taken  off  by  willing  hands, 
and  very  heavy  it  weighed  too.  They  administered 
some  needed  cordial,  and  then  I  turned  into  my 
hammock,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  wearied. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  two  other  boats  were 
snccesstul  in  avoiding  the  wheels,  and  beyond  the 
destruction  of  our  boat,  and  the  loss  of  three  lives,  — 
quite  enough  for  one  day’s  work,  —  no  further  injury 
was  sustained. 

Two  days  after,  the  Governor-General,  Lord - , 

came  on  board  to  inspect  the  ship,  and,  on  being 
informed  of  the  accident,  could  haidly  be  induced 
to  credit  the  small  loss  of  life ;  as  it  is  well  known 
that  during  the  freshets,  and  in  such  a  night,  any 
boat  getting  athwart-hawse  •  a  ship,  much  more 
under  a  steamer’s  paddle-wheels,  is  sure  to  be  cut  in 
two,  and  rarely  do  any  of  the  crew  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  escape  with  their  lives.  The  cutter,  which 
was  subsequently  picked  up  bottom  upwards,  was  of 
course  useless,  and  was  broken  up  in  the  dockyard, 
from  whence  we  drew  a  new  one.  The  bodies  of 
the  drowned  seamen  were  not,  however,  recovered. 
I  was  fortunate  in  escaping  with  a  good  ducking 
and  the  loss  of  my  sword  and  belt. 

There  wjas  a  gi'atifying  incident  connected  with 
this  affair  that  perhaps  may  be  worth  relating. 
Many  years  afterwards,  when  I  was  doing  duty  as 
first  lieutenant  of  one  of  H.  M.  brigantines  (for  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company  was  deftnet,  and  all  the 
ships  and  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  that  grand  old 
corporation  were  handed  over  to  the  Imperial  Gkiv- 
ernment),  I  happened  to  go  on  board  one  of  our 
ships  to  see  a  friend,  when  the  quartermaster  on  duty 
at  the  gangway  saluted  me  with  “  I  have  never  for- 

Sitten  how  I  owed  my  life  to  you,  sir.  My  name  is 
ardiman.” 


*  Across  the  bows. 
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I  did  not  recollect  either  the  man’s  face  or  name, 
and  said,  “  You  must  be  mistaken.  What  do  you 
mean  ?  ”  And  he  then  brought  to  my  remembrance 
the  circumstances  I  have  now  been  relating.  He 
had  been  promoted  for  his  good  conduct,  many  years 
before  this  our  second  meeting,  to  the  rank  of  “  petty 
officer  ” ;  and  I  must  own  to  having  felt  a  glow  of 
pleasure  at  the  man’s  gratitude  for  an  act  that  was 
done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  for  which  I 
should  think  no  one  was  entitled  to  the  smallest 
modicum  of  praise,  it  having  been  a  safe  piece  of 
philanthropy. 

The  “  Crocodile  ”  sailed  from  Calcutta  on  the 
third  day  after  the  incident  narrated  in  my  story ; 
and  a  cruise  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  drove  away  the 
jungle  fever,  and  restored  all  the  sick  men  to  health. 


BLACK  SHEEP. 

BY  EDMUND  TATES, 

.lOTSOK  or  **  L^D  AT  LAST,”  “  KISSUO  THl  BOD,”  WtO. 

iCHAPTEB  XI.  —  Gmtinued. 

TRK  AMERICAN  LETTEBB. 

“  W ELL,  Routh,  old  fellow !  ” 

“  George,  my  boy ;  delighted  to  see  you !  ”  —  and 
the  meeting  was  over ;  and  llouth,  looking  into  the 
young  man’s  face,  saw  that  not  a  trace  of  suspicion 
rested  upon  ft,  and  that  the  material  before  him 
was  as  plastic  as  ever. 

“Harriet  is  not  very  well  this  evening,”  said 
Routh,  “  and  begs  you  will  excuse  her  if  Me  does 
not  make  her  appearance.  I  undertook  to  make  it 
all  right,  and  indeed  I  am  rather  glad  we  should  be 
alone  just  at  first.  I  have  so  much  to  sav  and  to 
hear,  and  Harriet  has  had  a  long  talk  witii  vou  al¬ 
ready.” 

“  Yes,"  said  George,  and  his  smile  was  at  once 
overcast,  and  his  face  darkened  into  gloom,  “  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  her.  Of  course,  Routh,  she  told 
you  the  dreadful  discovery  I  have  made,  and  the 
curious  way  in  which  I  am  implicated  in  this  ghast¬ 
ly  affair.” 

“  She  told  me  all  about  it,  my  dear  fellow,”  re¬ 
turned  Routh.  “  But  here  comes  dinner,  and  we 
must  postpone  discussion  until  afterwards.  I  can 
only  say  now  that  I  think  Harriet’s  view  of  the 
matter  perfectly  correct,  and  her  advice  the  sound¬ 
est  possible ;  it  generally  is,  you  know  of  old.” 
And  then  Routh  made  a  slight  signal  suggestive  of 
caution  to  his  guest,  and  the  two  men  stoi^  by  the 
fireplace  and  ^ked  of  trifles  while  the  irreproach¬ 
able  luan-serv.'int  set  the  dishes  upon  the  table,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  neat  parlor-maid. 

While  far  more  serious  thoughts  were  busy,  in 
George’s  mind,  over  the  surface  of  it  was  passing 
observation  of  the  changed  order  of  things,  and  an 
amused  perception  of  the  alteration  in  Routh  him¬ 
self.  It  was  as  he  had  said  in  his  letter,  —  he  had 
assumed  the  responsibility,  the  pose,  the  prosperity 
of  the  genuine  plodding  “  City  man  ” ;  and  ho 
looked  the  part  to  absolute  perfection.  “  And  yet,” 
George  thought,  “  he  knows  that  one  who  was  with 
us  two  the  last  time  we  met  has  met  with  a  violent 
death ;  he  knows  that  I  am  in  a  position  as  painful 
and  perilous  as  it  is  extraonlinary,  and  that  he  is 
indirectly  mi.xed  up  with  the  dreadful  event,  and  he 
is  as  cool  and  unconcerned  as  possible.  I  suppose  it 
is  constitutional,  this  callousness ;  but  I 'm  not  sure 
it  is  very  enviable.  However,  one  thing  is  certain, 
—  it  makes  him  the  very  best  adviser  one  can  pos¬ 
sibly  have  under  such  circumstances.  He  won’t  be 
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curried  awaj  by  the  h(OTor  of  the  circiunstancea, 
i  anj^ow.” 

^  ^e  dinner  proceeded,  and  Geoi^  yielded  rap- 
:  idly  to  the  influences  which  had  been  so  powerful, 
i  and  which  he  had  been  so  determined  to  resist 
when  out  of  Routh’s  presence  and  under  the  sway 
of  his  penitence  and  his  determination  to  reform. 
The  conversation  of  Routh  asserted  all  its  old 
charm;  the  man’s  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
world,  his  varied  experience,  the  perfect  refinement 
and  tact  which  he  could  display  at  will,  the  ap¬ 
parent  putting  off  of  old  things,  the  tone  of  utter 
respectability  which  enabled  George’s  newly-shap- 
en^  conscience  to  consent  to  the  fascination  as 
really  as  his  predilections,  had  more  than  ever  an 
irresistible  attraction  for  the  young  man. 

During  dinner,  which,  in  the  altered  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  involved  the  presence  of  the  servant,  Routh 
kept  the  conversation  almost  entirely  to  Dallas’s 
own  doings,  plans,  and  prospects.  He  knew  Am¬ 
sterdam  well,  and  talked  of  Dutch  art  and  the  his- 
{  tory  of  the  Low  Countries  with  much  skill  and  flu¬ 
ency.  Without  an  allusion  which  could  supply  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  curiosity  and  the  gossip  of  the  servants, 
he  made  George  understand  that  the  Bohemian 
element  had  been  completely  banished  from  his  life 
and  its  a.s8ociations ;  he  sketched  a  plan  of  London 
life  for  George,  mcxlerately  prosperous,  quite  prac¬ 
tical,  and  entirely  inofiensive.  He  \nade  him,*!n 
short,  as  ready  to  congratulate  himself  on  the 
resumption  of  their  intimacy  in  the  present  phase  of 
his  moral  being,  as  he  had  been  to  rejoice  in  its 
formation  under  former  conditions. 

Routh’s  spirits  rose  with  his  senses.  He  felt  a 
depraved  pride  in  the  devilish  skill  he  possessed  in 
his  grand  faculty  of  deception.  He  excelled  in  it, 
he  revelled  in  its  exercise,  and  he  had  not  enjoyed 
it,  in  this  orthodox  way,  of  late.  He  had  been 
making  money,  it  is  true,  and  doing  some  real  work, 
as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  swindling  in  the  process,  but 
he  had  had  only  the  opportunity  of  using  a  certain 
set  of  his  faculties.  His  persuasive  elo<iuence,  his 
personal  influence,  his  skilful  and  expansive  but 
shrewd  falsehood,  had  lain  dormant  for  some  time. 
As  a  singer  who  has  lost  his  voice  for  a  time  sud¬ 
denly  finds  the  liquid  notes  filling  the  air  with  all 
their  accustomed  power  and  sweetness,  and  exults 
in  the  recovered  faculty,  so  Stewart  Routh  marked 
the  pleasure,  the  enthusiasm,  almost  enabling  George 
to  forget  the  coming  pmnful  topic  of  discussion  from 
which  only  a  few  minutes  divided  them,  as  he  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  who  had  never 
before  charmed  him  so  wisely  nor  so  well. 

At  length  the  wine  was  set  upon  the  table,  and 
then  they  were  alone ;  and  by  this  time,  so  complete 
did  Routh  feel  his  resumption  of  power  over  George 
Dallas,  that  it  was  with  indifierence  only  very  littie 
feigned  that  he  said,  — 

“  And  now,  George,  let  us  go  into  this  sad 
business  about  poor  Deane.  It  has  quite  floored 
Harriet,  as  I  dare  say  you  guessed.” 

“  And  so  you  give  me  the  same  counsel  as  Harriet 
has  given  me,”  said  George,  when  he  had  to  tell  his 
I  story  all  over  agmn,  and  had  worked  himself  up  into  a 
new  fit  of  excitement  over  the  horror  of  the  mui^ 
der,  and  the  dreadful  idea  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
deed  in  which  the  dead  man’s  relatives  still  remained. 

“  1  do,  indeed,  Geoige,”  said  Routh,  solemnly ; 
“  in  taking  any  other  course,  you  will  expose  your¬ 
self  to  certain  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  to  imminently 
probable  danger.  While  you  have  been  telling  me 
all  this,  I  have  been  thinking  how  fortunate  it  was 


that  I  was  away  at  the  time,  and  so  down  upon  my 
luck,  that  I  never  knew  or  thought  about  any  pul> 
lie  aflairs,  and  so  did  not  hear  ot  the  murder  except 
in  the  vaguest  way.  In  the  peculiar  lustre  of  our 
London  civilization,  you  know,  George,  somebody 
.found  dead  in  the  river  is  so  frequent  a  mote  that 
nobody  thinks  about  it" 

“  Not  in  a  general  way,”  ssud  George  ;  “  but  they 
made  so  much  of  this,  and  were  so  confident  that  it 
was  a  political  aflair,  I  cannot  understand  how  any 
of  us  escaped  hearing  of  it" 

“  Yes,”  acquiesced  Routh,  “  it  is  very  extraor¬ 
dinary,  but  such  things  do  happen.  And  rather 
fortunate,  it  seems,  that  they  do,  for  if  I  had  dropped 
in  on  the  inquest,  it  would  have  been  very  awkward 
for  you.” 

“  Why  ?  ”  said  Geoige ;  “  after  all,  the  truth  must 
have  come  out,  and  all  this  misery  about  my  mother 
would  have  been  avoided.” 

An  evil  look  from  Routh’s  eye  lighted  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  young  man’s  unconscious  face,  then 
glanced  away,  as  he  said,  — 

“  You  forget  that  all  I  could  have  said  must  have 
strongly  favored  the  notion  that  the  man  who  wore 
the  coat  which  the  waiter  swore  to,  and  was  last 
seen  with  Deane,  was  the  last  person  who  ever  saw 
him  alive.  If  I  had  had  time  to  think,  of  course  I 
should  n’t  have  said  a  word  about  it ;  but  if  I  had 
been  hurried  into  speaking,  that  is  what  I  must  have 
said.  Come,  Geoige,  you  are  much  too  sensitive 
about  this  matter.  Of  course,  I ’m  sorry  for  Deane, 
but  I  care  a  great  deal  more  for  you,  and  I  decline 
to  look  at  any  part  of  this  matter  except  such  as 
concerns  you.  As  to  his  relatives,  as  that  part  of 
the  business  appears  to  distress  you  most  keenly,  I 
must  set  your  mind  at  rest  by  informing  you  that  be 
had  not  a  near  relation  in  the  world.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  George.  “  How  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“  He  told  me  so,”  said  Routh.  “  You  will  say, 
perhaps,  that  is  not  very  trustworthy  evidence,  but 
I  think  we  may  take  it  in  this  particular  instance 
for  more  than  its  general  worth.  He  was  the  cold¬ 
est,  hardest,  most  selfish  fellow  I  ever  knew  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  experience,  which  had  included 
a  good  deal  of  scoundreldom,  and  he  seemed  so 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  such 
isolation,  that  I  believe  it  really  did  exist.” 

“  He  was  certainly  a  mystery  in  every  way,”  said 
Geoige.  “Where  (lid  he  live?  We  never  knew 
him  —  at  least  I  never  did  —  except  loafing  about 
at  taverns,  and  places  of  the  kind.” 

“  I  don’t  know  where  he  lived,”  said  Routh  ;  “  he 
never  gave  me  an  address  or  a  rendezvous,  except 
at  some  City  eating-house  or  West-end  billiard- 
room.” 

“  How  very  extraordinary  that  no  one  recognized 
the  description.  It  was  in  every  way  remarkable, 
and  the  fur-lined  coat  must  have  been  known  to 
some  one.  If  I  had  seen  any  mention  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  I  should  have  remembered  that  coat  in  a  mo¬ 
ment” 

“  Would  you  ?  ”  said  Routh.  “  Well,  it  would 
have  thrown  me  off  the  scent,  for  I  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  it  An  American  coat,  no  doubt 
However,  I  have  a  theory,  which  I  think  you  will 
agree  with,  and  which  is  this ;  I  suspect  he  had  been 
living  somewhere  in  another  name  —  he  told  me  he 
was  n’t  always  known  by  that  of  Deane  —  under  not 
very  creditable  circumstances,  and  as  he  must  have 
had  some  property,  which,  had  he  been  identified, 
must  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  authorities,  those 
in  the  secret  have  very  wisely  held  their  tongues.” 
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"You  think  there  wu  a  woman  in  the  case?” 

Routh  smiled  a  superior  smile. 

"  Of  course  I  think  so ;  and  knowing  as  much,  or 
as  little  of  the  man,  as  vou  and  I  know,  we  are  not 
likely  to  blame  her  much  for  consulting  her  own  in¬ 
terests  exclusively.  This  seems  a  curious  case  to 
us,  because  we  happen  to  know  about  it ;  but  just 
think,  in  the  enormous  city,  in  this  highly  criminal 
age,  how  common  such  things  must  be.  How  many 
persons  may  not  have  dropped  out  of  existence 
since  yon  and  I  last  met,  utterly  unknown  and  nn- 
cared  for,  amid  the  mass  of  human  beings  here  ? 
It  is  no  such  rare  thing,  George,  believe  me,  and 
you  must  listen  to  reason  in  this  matter,  and  not 
run  absurd  risks  to  do  an  imaginary  piece  df  justice.” 

This  was  Harriet’s  counsel  merely  put  in  colder, 
more  worldly  words.  Bouth  watched  his  listener 
keenly  as  he  gave  it,  and  saw  that  his  purpose  was 
gained.  He  would  have  been  glad  now  to  have 
turned  the  conversation  into  some  other  channel; 
and  did  partially  succeed  in  directing  it  to  Dallas’s 
literary  prospects  and  intentions,  but  only  for  a  time. 


might  never  recover,  and  to  his  altered  feelings  to- 
wa^s  Mr.  Carruthers. 

Routh  made  very  effective  use  of  the  latter  topic. 
He  enlarged  upon  the  pride  and  sensitiveness  of 
Mr.  Carruthers;  adverted  to  the  pleasure  with 
which,  in  case  of  her  recovery,  his  mother  would 
hail  the  better  state  of  things  for  which  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers’s  letter  to  his  step-son,  combined  with 
George’s  adoption  of  a  new  and  steady  career, 
would  afford  an  opening;  and  congratulated 
George  upon  having  been  saved  from  tiing  any 
step  which,  by  bringing  public  notice  upon  himself 
in  so  terrible  a  matter,  must  have  incensed  the 

firoud  man,  and  irritated  him  against  him  incalcu- 
ablv. 

George  was  amenable  to  this  line  of  reasoning, 
and  with  only  occasional  divergence  from  the  main 
topic  of  their  discourse,  the  evening  passed  away, 
and  the  two  men  parted  for  the  night,  it  having 
been  agreed  that  Harriet  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sultation  in  the  morning,  and  a  well-considered  let¬ 
ter  written  to  Mr.  Carruthers. 

George  Dallas  was  in  the  dining-room  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  before  Routh  and  Harriet  came  in, 
and  he  found  a  letter  directed  to  himself,  in  a  hand 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  on  the  breakfast- 
table.  He  broke  the  seal  with  some  alarm  and 
much  curiosity.  A  slip  of  paper  folded  round  two 
thin,  limp  letters,  formed  the  enclosure;  it  bore 
only  the  words:  “My  dear  boy,  I  foigot  to  give 
you  these  letters.  You  had  better  read  them.  I 
think  they  are  from  your  uncle.  E.  B.” 

George  sat  down  by  the  window,  through  which 
the  soft  air  of  a  morning,  bright  and  beautiful  even 
in  London,  came  refreshin^y  in.  He  looked  at 
the  postmarks  of  the  two  letters,  and  broke  the  seal 
of  tliat  which  bore  the  earliest  date,  first  As  he 
read  the  letter,  which  was  long,  and  closely  written, 
an  occasional  exclamation  escaped  him,  and  when 
he  had  finished  its  perusal,  he  threw  it  hastily  down, 
and  impatiently  tore  open  the  other.  This  one,  on 
the  contrary,  wa#  brief ;  he  had  read  the  few  lines 
it  contained  in  a  few  minutes,  with  a  face  expressive 
of  the  utmost  astonishment,  when  Harriet,  whose 
noiseless  step  had  escaped  his  hearing,  entered  the 
room. 

Without  pausing  to  exchange  the  customary 
greeting,  she  came  quickly  towa^  him,  and  asked 


him  “What  was  the  matter?  Had  he  any  bad 
news  ?  ” 

“  Not  bad  news,  but  most  astonishing,  most  unex¬ 
pected  news,  Mrs.  Routh.  These  letters  have  been 
sent  to  me  from  Poynings ;  they  are  written  to  my 
mother  by  my  uncle,  her  only  birother,  and  they  an¬ 
nounce  his  immediate  arrival  in  England.  How 
fortunate  that  Ellen  should  have  sent  them  to  me. 
But  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  sendingthe 
news  to  my  mother.  She  ought  to  know  it  VHiat 
can  I  do  ?  ” 

“  Communicate  with  Mr.  Carruthers  at  once, 
George,”  said  Harriet,  in  the  tone  of  quiet  decision 
with  which  she  was  accustomed  to  settle  matters 
submitted  to  her  judgment  “  He  is  with  her,  and 
knows  what  she  can  bear.  Sit  down  now  and  have 
some  breakfast,  and  tell  me  about  this  uncle  of 
yours.  I  never  heard  you  mention  him.” 

She  took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  She 
was  dressed,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  her, 
with  neatness  and  taste ;  there  was  no  change  in  her 
appearance  in  that  respect  yet  there  was  a  change, 
—  a  change  which  had  struck  George  pmnfully  yes¬ 
terday,  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  agitation 
of  to-day,  he  could  not  keep  from  noticing. 

“  Are  you  well,  Mrs.  Routh  ?  ”  he  asked  her,  anx¬ 
iously.  “Are  you  sure  you  are  well?  I  don’t 
like  your  looks.” 

“Never  mind  my  looks,  Geoige,”  Harriet  said, 
cheerfully;  “I  am  very  well.  Get  on  with  your 
breakfast  and  your  stoiy.  Routh  will  be  here  pres¬ 
ently,  and  I  want  to  know  all  about  it  before  he 
comes.  He  gets  impatient  at  my  feminine  curiosi- 
ty,  you  know.” 

The  smile  with  which  she  spoke  was  but  the 
ghost  of  her  former  smile,  and  George  still  looked 
at  her  strangely,  but  he  obeyed  her,  and  proceeded 
with  his  breakfast  and  his  story. 

“  I  don’t  know  very  much  about  my  mother’s 
family,”  he  said,  “because  they  did  not  like  her 
marriage  with  my  father,  and  she  kept  aloof  from 
them,  and  her  parents  rkere  dead  before  she  had  the 
opportunity  of  appeasing  them  by  making  the  fine 
match  they  would  have  considered  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Carruthers  to  be.  I  know  that  some  of 
their  relatives  were  settled  in  America,  some  at 
New  York,  some  in  South  Carolina,  and  my  moth¬ 
er’s  brother,  Mark  Felton,  —  queer  name,  puritani¬ 
cal  and  fanatical,  with  a  touch  of  the  association  of 
assassination  about  it,  —  was  sent  out  to  New  York 
when  quite  a  child.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  it  was  my 
mother’s  step-father  and  her  mother  who  objected 
to  her  first  marriage,  —  her  own  fhther  died  when 
she  was  an  infant,  —  and  on  her  mother’s  second 
marriage  with  a  Mr.  Creswick,  —  a  poor,  proud, 
dissipated  fellow,  I  fancy,  though  I  never  heard 
much  about  him,  —  the  American  branch  of  the 
family  sent  for  the  boy.  My  mother  has  told  me 
they  would  have  taken  her  too,  and  her  step-father 
would  not  have  made  the  least  oWeetion,  —  we 
have  n’t  been  lucky  in  step-fathers,  Mrs.  Routh,  — 
but  her  mother  would  not  stand  it ;  and  so  she  kept 
her  child.  Not  for  many  years,  for  she  married  my 
father  when  she  was  only  seventeen.  Her  brother 
was  just  twenty  then,  and  had  been  taken  into  the 
rich  American  firm  of  his  relatives,  and  was  a  pros¬ 
perous  man.  She  knew  very  little  of  him,  of  coarse. 
1  believe  he  took  the  same  view  of  her  marriage  as 
her  mother  had  taken  ;  at  all  events,  the  first  direct 
communication  between  them  took  place  when  my 
mother  was  left  a  handsome,  and  poor,  young 
widow,  with  one  boy,  who  did  not  make  much  de- 
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lay  about  proving  himself  the  graceless  and  un¬ 
grateful-son  you  know  him  to  have  been.” 

George’s  voice  faltered,  and  an  expression  of  pain 
crossed  nis  face.  Harriet  looked  at  him  kindly,  and 


“  And  he  has  never  presented  himself  at  Poyn- 
igs,  has  he  ?  ”  she  asked. 


crossed  his  face.  Harriet  looked  at  him  kindly,  and 
laid  her  soft,  white  hand  on  his. 

“  That  is  all  over,  you  know,”  she  said.  “  You 
will  not  err  in  that  way  again.” 

“  But  the  consequences,  Mrs.  Routh,  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Think  of  my  mother  note.  However,” 
and  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  threw  his  shoulders 
back,  like  a  man  who  tries  to  shift  a  burden,  “  I 
must  go  on  with  my  story.  There ’s  not  much  more 
to  tell,  however.  My  mother  might  have  had  a 
home  for  herself  and  me  in  her  brother’s  house,  but 
she  could  not  bear  dependence,  and  has  told  me 
often  that  she  regarded  unknown  relatives  as  the 
most  formidable  kind  of  strangers.  Her  brotlier’s 
wife  made  him  resent  my  mother’s  determination  to 
remain  in  England,  and  do  the  best  she  could  fur 
us  both  on  our  small  means.  Of  course,  all  this  was 
an  old  story  long  before  I  knew  anything  about  it, 
and  I  fancy  that  it  is  only  lately  any  correspondence 
has  taken  place  between  my  mother  and  her  brother. 
From  this  letter  ”  (he  touched  the  first  he  had  read) 
“  I  can  divine  the  nature  of  that  correspondence. 
My  mother,”  said  George,  sadly,  “  has  appealed  to 
her  brother  on  behalf  of  her  prodigal  sou,  and  her 
brother  has  told  her  his  sorrows  in  return  ;  they  have, 
been  heavy,  and  in  one  respect  not  unlike  her  own. 
He,  too,  has  an  only  son,  and  seems  to  find  little 
happiness  in  the  fact” 

Did  you  not  know  of  your  cousin’s  existence 
until  now  ?  ”  asked  Harriet. 

“  O  yes,  I  knew  of  it  in  a  kind  of  way  ;  in  fact, 
I  just  knew  he  existed,  and  no  more.  I  don’t  think 
my  mother  knew  more.  I  fancy  in  some  previous 
letter  he  told  her  of  his  wife’s  death,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  unsatisfactoriness  of  Arthur.” 

“He — your  uncle,  I  mean  —  is  then  a  widow¬ 
er?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  George.  “  I  won’t  bother  you 
with  the  whole  of  this  long  -letter,  Mrs.  Routh ;  the 
gist  of  it  is  this :  My  cousin,  Arthur  Felton,  is  not  a 
good  son,  nor  a  good  anything  I  fancy,  for  I  find  my 
uncle  congratulating  my  mother  upon  my  affection 
for  her,  my  good  feeling,  in  spite  of  all,  —  (bless  the 
poor  man !  he  little  knew  how  his  words  would 
wound,  and  how  ill-deserved  is  the  extenuation,)  — 
and  prophesying  all  manner  of  good  things  about 
me.  It  appears  this  hopeful  son  of  his  has  been  in 
Europe  for  some  montns,  and  probably  in  London 
for  some  months  too,  as  my  uncle  says,  —  stay,  here  is 
the  passage :  ‘  Arthur  has  with  him  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  you  and  Mr.  Carruthers, some  trifles  from 
this  side  of  the  world  which  I  thought  you  might 
like,  and  my  instructions  to  make  his  cousin's  ac¬ 
quaintance  as  soon  as  possible.  You  speak  of 
George  as  living  habitually  in  I^ondon  ;  I  hope  by 
this  time  they  have  met,  arc  good  friends,  and  are, 
perhaps,  chumming  together.  I  have  not  heard 
from  Arthur  for  some  time.  He  is  a  careless  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  not  at  any  time  so  regardful  of  the 
feelings  of  other  people  as  he  might  be.  I  dare  say 
the  first  intelligence  I  shall  have  of  him  from  Eng¬ 
land,  as  he  cannot  possibly  want  money,’  —  tliat 
looks  bad,  Mrs.  Routh,”  said  George,  breaking  off 
abruptly,  and  looking  up  at  her ;  “  that  looks  bad, 
—  ‘  as  he  cannot  possibly  wapt  money,  will  be  from 
you.  I  know  you  will  receive  him  kindly,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  he  may  make  a  favorable  impression 
on  Mr.  Carruthers.’  ”  Here  George  left  off  reading 
the  letter,  and  looked  blankly  at  Harnet 


ings,  has  he  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Never,  that  I  know  of ;  and  of  course  Ellen 
Brookes  would  have  told  me,  if  he  had.  Besides, 
you  see  this  letter  was  late  for  the  mail,  and  an- 
rived  with  this  other  one.  My  mother  never  saw 
cither,  and  they  have  been  lying  more  than  six 
weeks  at  PojTiings.” 

“  No  doubt  your  cousin  is  still  in  Paris.  All 
Americans  delight  in  Paris.  He  would  be  in  no 
burry  to  leave  Paris,  depend  on  it,  if  he  had  no 
more  interesting  acijuaintance  than  that  of  an  aunt 
and  a  cousin  to  make  in  London,  and  as  much  time 
before  him  as  he  chose.” 

“  I  should  think  with  you,  Mrs.  Routh,  only  that 
this  letter,  written  at  New  York  on  the  third  of 
April,  says  my  uncle  had  heard  from  Arthur,  who 
had  merely  written  him  a  line  from  London,  saying : 
‘  Here  I  am.  Particulars  by  next  mail.’'  The  mail 
brought  no  particulars,  and  my  uncle  writes  to  my 
mother,  subsequently  to  this  long  letter,  which  is 
cheerful  enough,  you  ’ll  observe,  that  he  is  a  prey  to 
a  presentiment  that  something  is  wrong  with  Arthur, 
also  that  he  has  conceived  the  strongest  wish  to 
come  to  England  and  see  her,  and  especially  to  see 
me,  —  that  lie  has  sufficient  money  and  leisure  to 
gratify  the  inclination,  —  that  he  will  wait  for  the 
chance  of  further  intelligence  of  Arthur,  and  to  at^ 
range  certain  business  matters,  a  month  longer,  and 
then  come  to  England.  He  seems  to  have  formed  a 
remarkably  elementary  notion  of  my  respected  step¬ 
father’s  manners,  customs,  and  general  disposition, 
for  he  proposes  to  present  himself  at  Poynings  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  arrival,  and  never  appears  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  least  misgiving  as  to  the  cordiality  of  his 
reception.  He  must  nave  been  astonished  at  getting 
no  answer  to  either  letter,  and  I  should  think  must 
have  his  presentiments  considerably  sharpened  and 
strengthened  by  the  fact. 

Here  George  referred  to  the  date  of  the  later  of 
the  two  letters,  and  exclaimed,  — 

“  By  Jove  !  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were 
at  Poynings  now  !  ” 

At  this  moment  Routh  entered  the  room,  and,  in 
his  turn,  had  the  new  aspect  of  affairs  explained  to 
him,  but  at  no  great  length.  He  displayeil  very 
little  interest  in  the  matter,  thought  it  very  probable 
that  Mr.  Felton  might  have  arrived  in  England,  or 
even  at  Poynings,  but  did  not  see  what  George  could 
do  in  that  case. 

“  You  can’t  go  and  entertain  another  man  at  a 
house  where  you  have  n’t  the  entree  yourself,”  he 
said.  “  I  suppose  the  old  woman  will  let  you  know 
if  he  really  comes  to  Poynings.  In  the  mean  time, 
send  the  letters  on  to  Mr.  Carruthers.  You  expect 
to  get  his  addrt's.s  from  some  girl  or  other  —  his 
niiice,  I  think  I  understood  Harriet  —  and  ask  what 
is  to  be  done.  It’s  rather  a  lucky  tum-up,  Dalla.s,  I 
take  it,  and  will  help  your  good-boy  intentions 
towards  your  step-father  wonderfully,  to  have  a  rich 
uncle  to  act  as  a  connecting  link  between  you. 
By  the  by,  he ’s  sure  to  set  you  up  in  life,  George, 
and  periodical  literature  will  be  robbed  of  a  shin- 


and  periodical  literature  will  be  robbed  of  a  shin¬ 
ing  luminary.” 

George  did  not  altogether  like  the  tone  in  which 
all  this  wa.s  saiil.  It  was  a  little  sm^ering,  and  alto¬ 
gether  careless.  Nothing  was  so  uifficult  to  Routh, 
as  it  always  is  to  men  of  his  class,  as  the  sustained 
assumption  of  interest  in  any  affairs  but  their  own  ; 
and  now  that  his  anxieties  of  the  previous  day  were 
relieved,  and  he  had  no  immediate  object  in  which 
Dallas  was  concerned  to  gain,  he  was  impatient  of 
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any  interruption  of  his  immediate  pursuits,  and 
harsh  and  rough  with  him.  He  sat  down  and  ate 
bis  breakfast  hastily,  while  he  read  a  heap  of  letters 
which  lay  beside  his  plate. 

“  I  don’t  know,  indeed,”  George  had  replied  good- 
humoredly  to  the  speech  which  had  jarred  upon 
him ;  “  but  you  are  busy,  Routh,  and  I  won’t  trouble 
you  with  my  business  just  now.  Mrs.  Bouth  and  I 
will  discuss  the  letter  to  Mr.  Carruthefs.” 

“  A  telegram  for  Mr.  Dallas,”  said  the  irreproach¬ 
able  servant,  who  entered  the  room  while  George 
was  specking.  “  Please  to  sign  this,  sir.” 

Bouth  looked  up  from  his  letters,  Harriet  set  down 
the  teapot,  and  quietly  taking  up  the  slip  of  paper 
which  the  man  had  laid  upon  the  table  by  George’s 
elbow,  signed  it  with  his  name,  writing  it  with  a 
pencil  which  hung  at  her  waist  The  servant  left 
the  room,  and  George  said,  — 

“  I  was  not  wrong.  This  is  from  my  uncle,  and 
it  comes  from  Amherst  He  says :  ‘  Meet  mo  at 
Morlcy’s  Hotel  this  evening  at  six.’  ” 

“  Very  o<ld,”  said  liouth.  “  Well,  George,  I  am 
sure  I  wish  you  all  manner  of  luck  with  your  Amer¬ 
ican  uncle.” 

He  had  taken  up  his  hat  and  gloves  as  he  spoke, 
and  now  rang  for  his  servant,  whom  he  directed  to 
call  a  hansom.  The  man  went  to  the  door  and 
transferred  the  commission  to  a  street-boy  lingering 
about  there,  who  ran  off,  and  returned  in  two  min¬ 
utes  with  the  required  vehicle.  George  and  Routh 
were  standing  on  the  steps,  as  the  boy  reappeared, 
talking.  They  shook  hands,  and  Routh  was  step¬ 
ping  into  the  cab,  when  George  followed  him,  and 
said  in  a  whisper,  — 

“  Was  it  not  extraordinary  the  boy  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  poor  Deane  ?  ” 

“  What  boy  ?  ”  said  Routh  in  astonishment,  and 
stepping  back  on  to  the  flagway. 

“  Why,  that  boy ;  the  boy  you  always  employ. 
He  brought  you  my  message  the  other  day.  Don’t 
you  remember  it  was  he  who  brought  your  note  to 
poor  Deane  that  day  at  the  tavern  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  remember ;  I  did  not  particularly  no¬ 
tice,”  said  Routh.  “  Good  by."  And  he  jumped 
into  the  cab,  and  was  driven  away. 

George  went  back  into  the  house,  eyed  curiously 
hy  Jim  Swain,  who  touched  his  cap  as  he  passed. 


BOOK  III.  —  CHAPTER  I. 

LOOKINO  OCT  on  THE  TACXUS. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  the  early  autumn,  and 
though  “all  the  world”  had  not  yet  mustered  at 
Hombourg  von  der  Hohe,  though  the  hotel  of 
“  Quarter  Sessions  ”  had  not  yet  a  tithe  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  names  for  contribution  to  the  visitors’  list 
which  it  was  destined  to  have,  the  scene  presented 
by  the  little  white  tower  in  its  setting  of  green,  —  a 
green  nearer  to  emerald  than  any  between  itself 
and  the  shores  of  Dublin  Bay,  —  was  gay,  striking, 
pleasant,  and  varied.  Groups  of  fluttering  drc.sses, 
whose  bearers  were  further  adorned  with  perfect 
boots  and  exquisite  hats,  and  could,  for  the  most 
part,  boast  of  the  attractions  of  youth  and  prettiness, 
were  abroad  in  the  alleys,  under  the  shade  of  the 
slim,  graceful  trees.  The  sounds  of  distant  music 
from  the  bands  dispersed  about  for  the  delectation 
of  the  visitors,  and  those  of  glad,  careless  voices  in 
such  leisure  talk  as  suited  the  scene  and  the  season, 
mingled  themselves,  and  came  floating  in  upon  the 
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warm  air  at  the  open  windows  to  regale  the  ears  of 
such  as  had  not  gone  out  to  share  in  the  busy  idle¬ 
ness  of  the  majority  of  the  sojourners  at  the  Baths. 

At  one  of  these  open  windows,  which  looked  out 
upon  a  pretty  prim  little  garden,  bordered  on  the 
confines  of  the  broad  shady  alley  down  to  which  it 
stretched  by  some  trees  nobler  and  more  rich  in 
foliage  than  their  fellows,  the  strollers  in  the  alley 
might  have  observed  three  gentlemen  in  earnest 
and  protracted  conversation.  One  was  seated  in  a 
laige  arm-chair,  which  occupied  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  bay-window ;  a  second  leaned  against  the  open 
frame  of  the  central  compartment ;  and  the  third,  a 
shorter  and  slighter  man  than  either  of  his  compan¬ 
ions,  stood  upright  between  them,  and  as  he  spoke 
turned  his  head  and  his  keen  eyes  from  one  to  the 
other  with  an  animated  and  characteristic  gesture. 
The  gentleman  seated  in  the  arm-chair  was  a  tall, 
frostily  gray,  scrupulously  dressed,  laboriously  polite 
elderly  man,  who  constantly  twirled  a  heavy  gold 
eye-glass  in  very  white  and  bony  hands.  He 
seemed  agitated,  —  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  some 
of  his  acquaintances  in  the  far-off  English  district 
which  had  the  honor  of  being  his  home  would  have 
found  some  difiiculty  in  recognizing  him.  He  was 
hardly  pompous  as  ho  sat  this  fine  morning  looking 
out  on  the  Taunus,  and  taking  note  of  neither 
mountain,  nor  valley,  nor  forest;  his  manner  was 
actually  that  of  a  man  seeking  and  welcoming  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  it  really  seemed  possible  that  an  observer  of 
the  scene  might  have  ventured  on  taking  the  liberty 
of  feeling  sorry  for  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings. 

The  smaller,  slighter  man,  who  formed  the  centre 
figure  of  the  group,  was  of  somewhat  remarkable 
aspect.  Very  wiry  and  alert  of  frame,  well  knit 
and  upright,  his  figure  had  a  certain  youthfulness 
about  it  which  was  contradicted  by  his  face,  —  that 
of  a  man  who  had  passed  the  confines  of  middle 
age.  His  face  was  handsome,  thoughtful,  and  bore 
the  impress  of  heavy  trouble,  and  in  the  dark  eyes, 
and  generally  in  the  straight  and  refined  features, 
it  presented  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Camithers. 

Not  unnaturally,  for  the  gentleman  in  question 
was  Mark  Felton,  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  brother. 

The  third  component  of  the  group,  a  young  man, 
who  leant  against  the  frame  of  the  open  window 
and  looked  out,  his  face  turned  away  from  the 
speaker  and  the  “  other  listener,”  his  tall,  loosely- 
built  figure  distinctly  visible  fi*om  the  road,  was 
George  Dallas. 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  and  seeing  that 
waiting  was  inevitable,  and  that  I  could  do  nothing 
in  that  matter  actively,”  Mark  Felton  was  saying, 
“I  determined  to  come  on  here  at  once.  All  I 
heard  at  Poynings  —  ” 

“  I  hope  you  were  properly  entertained  there  ?  ” 
said  Mr.  Carruthers,  in  the  old  “  of  Poynings  ”  man¬ 
ner. 


“Perfectly,  my  dear  sir, — perfectly.  As  I  was 
saying,  all  I  heard  at  Poynings,  and  what  George 
told  me,” — he  cast  a  quick  glance  at  his  nephew 
here,  in  which  there  was  already  hearty  liking, — 
“  made  me  more  than  ever  anxious  to  see  Laura. 
Besides,  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  }'Our 
acquaintance  without  any  further  delay.” 

“  A  wish  which  I  reciprocated,  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Felton.” 

“In  bringing  George  with  me,  I  acted  on  my 
own  judgment,  and  on  a  conviction  that  you  would 
regard  the  matter  as  I  do.  I  believed  you  would 
consider  him  entitled  to  see  his  mother,  and  would 
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be  glad  to  learn  fiom  me  that  his  prospects  in  life 
are  as  much  improved  as  his  inclination  and  de- 
terminadon  to  do  them  honor  are  genuine  and 
strong.” 

“  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Felton,”  said  the  hon¬ 
orable  old  gentleman,  who  had  begun  to  feel  himself 
somehow  l^ten  by  fate,  and  was,  secretlv,  im¬ 
mensely  relieved  that  his  step-son  had  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  without  having  been  sent  for,  and  in  such 
unexceptionable  company.  “It  is  necessary  now 
that  hfi:.  Dallas  —  that  —  that  George  ”  (he  got 
out  the  word  with  an  immense  effort,  and  it  meant 
everything)  “should  be  near  his  mother.  I  am 
glad  to  know  he  has  found  a  friend  in  you.” 

“  And  I  am  still  more  glad  to  believe,”  said  Mr. 
Felton,  not  precisely  interrupting  Mr.  Camithers, 
but  taking  advantage  of  a  slight  pause  to  speak,  — 
“  I  am  gl^  to  know  that  he  found  me  just  when 
he  was  learning  to  do  without  any  one.” 

It  is  possible  that  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Carruthers’s 
trouble  —  and  he  had  suffered  severely  since  he 
had  left  England  —  had  had  its  origin  in  a  con¬ 
viction,  which  had  stoien  upon  him  at  first,  and  lat¬ 
terly  had  threatened  to  overwhelm  him,  that  he  had 
not  been  faultless  in  his  conduct  towards  his  wife 
and  his  treatment  of  her  son.  He  had  found  out 
very  shortly  after  they  had  left  Poynings,  —  for  in 
the  deadening  of  her  faculties,  forgetfulness  of  her 
fhar  of  him  had  come,  —  how  mistaken  he  had  been 
in  supposing  that  he  had  suppressed  her  love  for 
George,  her  constant  remembrance  of  him,  or  had 
supplied  by  all  he  had  given  her  for  the  boon  he 
had  withheld.  In  her  placid  way,  when  she  would 
sit  for  hours  talking  softly  to  herself,  his  wife  had 
administered  some  very  telling  lessons  to  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers.  It  was  with  an  uneasy  surprise  that  he 
came  to  feel  how  ver^  dear  she  was  to  him,  how  in¬ 
dispensable  to  his  life,  how  strai^ely  the  things 
which  had  held  the  first  place  in  his  estimation,  be¬ 
hind  which  he  had  ranked  her,  and  she  had  been 
content  humbly  to  follow,  fell  away  into  complete 
insignificance.  He  actually  forgot  Poynings  at 
times,  and  was  not  worried  by  fears  that  the  lawn 
was  not  properly  mown  and  smoothly  rolled,  or  by 
visions  of  fallen  leaves  lying  about  in  the  sacred 
places.  His  “business  papers”  were  duly  for¬ 
warded  to  him,  but  they  did  not  interest  him  much ; 
his  mind  dwelt  almost  entirely  on  his  wife’s  state, 
and  he  was  rapidly  passing,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  whose  moral  perceptions  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  awakened  and  enlarged,  from  the  recognition 
of  his  true  share  of  blame  in  the  calamity  which  had 
befallen  them,  to  an  exaggeration  of  that  share, 
which  rendered  him  almost  oblivious  of  the  provo¬ 
cation  he  had  received.  Had  George  Dallas  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  before  his  step-father  at  Poynings, 
he  might  not  have  been  well  received ;  the  infiuence 
of  old  habits  and  associations  in  the  sense  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  old  edict  of  banishment,  might 
have  successfully  overpowered  the  new  influences 
striving  with  pride  and  obstinacy  in  the  by  no 
means  Dad  heart  of  Mr.  Carruthers.  But  the  occa¬ 
sion  had  been  most  auspicious.  Here  in  a  foreign 
place,  where  Mr.  Carruthers  was  positively  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  strangeness,  and  where  no  one  was 
present  to  know  anything  about  the  concession  he 
was  making,  he  had  but  trifling  difficulties  to  over¬ 
come,  and  the  meeting  between  the  three  gentle¬ 
men  had  been  kindly,  unreserved,  and  cordial. 

The  report  of  his  wife’s  condition,  which  Mr. 
Carruthers  had  made  to  her  son  and  brother,  was 
not  very  reassuring,  and  was  doubly  distressing  to 


George,  in  consequence  of  the  stress  which  his  step¬ 
father  laid  upon  the  good  effect  to  be  anticipated  by 
his  restoration  to  her.  Had  Mr.  Carruthers  been 
in  a  less  charitable  frame  of  mind,  he  might  have 
taken  the  silence  and  sadness  with  which  George 
received  his  assurances  on  this  point  for  sullenness ; 
but  he  did  not,  he  was  actually  learning  to  make  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  temperaments  and  the  feelings  of 
other  people. 

Mr.  Felton  and  his  nephew  had  arrived  at  Hom- 
bourg  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  Mr.  Felton 
had  communicated  by  letter  with  Mr.  Carruthers, 
who  had  named  an  early  hour  on  the  fbllowing  day 
for  receiving  his  unknown  brother-in-law  and  his 
little-known  step-son.  Their  interview  had  lasted 
some  time,  when  Mr.  Carruthers  expressed  his  belief 
that  good  might  result  to  his  mother  from  seeing 
George. 

The  young  man  turned  his  face  from  the  speaker, 
and  made  no  answer. 

“  It  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  have  her  phy¬ 
sician’s  advice  and  permission  in  the  first  instance,” 
said  Mr.  Felton,  “before  either  George  or  I  can 
sec  her.  *I  suppose  she  is  in  good  hands  here  ?  ” 

“In  the  b^t  possible,”  replied  Mr.  Carruthers. 

“  Dr.  Merle  is  famous  in  the  treatment  of  these 
strange  mental  maladies ;  indeed,  it  was  in  order  to 
consult  him  that  I  changed  my  plan,  and  came  here 
instead  of  going  to  the  South  of  France,  as  I  had  in¬ 
tended.” 

“  So  Miss  Carruthers  told  me,”  said  Mr.  Felton ; 
which  simple  observation  caused  George  Dallas  to 
start  perceptibly,  and  to  turn  abnormal^  red  in  the 
face. 

“Indeed,”  said  Mr.  Carruthers.  “I  did  not 
know  you  had  seen  my  niece.” 

“  No  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Felton.  “  I  suppose  she  left  it 
to  me  to  tell  you  of  her  prompt  pohteness  to  an  in¬ 
truder.  When  I  had  seen  your  housekeeper,  and 
learned  all  she  could  tell  me,  especially  that  my 
sister  had  not  received  my  letters,  and  knew  nothing 
of  my  return  to  England,  I  (quickly  made  up  my 
mind  to  join  you  abroad.  Miss  Carruthers  lieing 
in  correspondence  with  you,  and  therefore  able  to 
give  me  all  the  information  I  wanted,  was  clearly 
the  person  I  ought  to  see,  so  I  started  for  the  Syca¬ 
mores,  saw  her,  —  and  a  very  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing  girl  she  is,  —  heard  from  her  all  she  had  to  tell 
me,  and  then  went  up  to  town  to  make  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  my  nephew.” 

Mr.  Carruthers  felt  and  looked  rather  conscious 
and  uneasy  while  Mr.  Felton  was  making  this  ex¬ 
planation.  Clare  had  a  considerable  involuntary 
share  in  the  self-reproach  and  regret  he  was  ex])eri-  ^ 
encing.  His  wife  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  | 
sacrificed  to  her,  and  the  remembrance  disconcerted  | 
him.  As  for  Geoige,  where  was  all  his  resentment 
against  his  step-father  now  ?  Where  was  all  his  ex-  I 
uTtation  that  he  and  destiny  united  had  outwitted  i 
the  proud  and  pompous  old  tyrant,  as  he  had  called 
him  in  his  thoughts,  and  brought  about  a  meeting  j 
which  his  inner  consciousness  tmd  him  had  had  no  | 
trifling  result  for  either,  between  him  and  the  jeal¬ 
ously  guarded  heiress  ?  It  augured  well  for  George’s 
future  that  he  felt  deeply  sorry,  at  the  moment  the 
girl’s  name  was  mentioned,  that  his  step-father  had 
sustained  this  unintentional  and  unknown  wrung  at 
his  hands.  As  things  were  going  now,  he  and  Clare 
might  have  met,  in  all  probability,  openly  and 
blamelessly ;  and  Geoi^e  felt,  in  his  altered  mood, 
that  he  woOld  willingly  part  with  the  romance  and 
mystery  which  now  attended  their  acquaintance,  to 
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escape  from  the  sense  that  he  had  been  uncandid, 
that  he  had  misled  the  pri  by  her  ardent  fancy, 
and  under  the  temptation  of  resentment  against  his 
step-father.  It  was  too  late  now,  as  George  felt  bit¬ 
terly,  for  such  regret ;  the  future  would  enable  him 
only  so  far  to  retrieve  the  past,  as  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  abstinence  from  availing  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  whose  occurrence  he  now  regretted,  might 
retrieve  it  Clare  would  probably  know  him  in  his 
true  character  soon,  for  he  saw  at  once  that  Mr. 
Carruthers,  having  taken  the  generous  resolution, 
bad  taken  it  thoroughly;  and  she  would  despise 
him  for  the  deceit  he  had  practised  towards  her, 
forgetting,  in  his  hot-headed  resentment  against  her 
uncle  and  infatuation  with  herself,  that  such  knowl- 
eilge  must  come,  and  such  contempt  come  with  it. 
Heavily  the  punishment  of  the  past  was  falling 
upon  George  Dallas,  even  in  this  hour  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  or  rehabilitation,  of  absolute  good  fortune. 
His  uncle  had  been  impressed  in  his  favor  beyond 
his  expectations;  he  had  learned  not  to  expect 
much  from  young  men  and  only  sons ;  and  George 
had  lx‘en  perfectly  candid  with  him,  so  that  the 
elder  man  had  gained  an  insight  into  his  character, 
full  of  encouragement  and  hope.  Mr.  Felton  had 
told  him  that  he  should  make  his  future  safe,  so  far 
as  pecuniary  independence  could  secure  it;  and 
though  George  had  sufl'ered  severely  from  want  of 
money,  and  knew  well  from  how  much  evil  he 
might  have  been  preserved  by' its  possession,  he  did 
not  overestimate  the  extent  of  that  security ;  so 
that  tlie  tide  of  fortune  had  indeed  turned  for  the 
prodigal  son.  But  the  husks  were  still  between  his 
teeth,  and  bitter  in  his  mouth.  There  were  two 
women  in  the  world  infinitely  dear  to  him,  and  he 
had  injured  them  both  :  the  one,  probably,  mor¬ 
tally  ;  the  other,  basely,  as  he  now  knew  and  felt,  — 
how  severely  time  alone  could  tell.  The  fortune  with 
which  his  uncle  would  endow  him  could  not  pur¬ 
chase  the  reversal  of  these  facts ;  the  respectability 
with  which  he  could  cover  the  past  could  not  efface 
that  stain. 

“  As  a  man  soweth,  so  shall  he  reap  ” ;  and  har¬ 
vest-time  was  heavy  for  George. 

Thus  thinking,  George’s  attention  had  wandered 
from  the  conversation  between  the  others,  and 
was  only  recalled  by  Mr.  Felton’s  addressing  him 
directly. 

“  Your  mother  was  always  in  possession  of  your 
address,  George,  was  she  not  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  George,  “  until  lately  —  until 
her  illness.  I  left  London  for  Amsterdam  just  before 
it  commenced,  anil  did  not  hear  from,  or  write  to 
her,  beyond  a  few  lines,  until  I  got  your  letter,  sir,” 
turning  to  Mr.  Carruthers. 

“  That  decides  it,  you  see,”  continued  Mr.  Felton, 
in  pursuance  of  the  remarks  which  George  had  not 
heard.  “  My  sister  evidently  never  received  any 
letter  or  message  from  Arthur,  or,  as  you  suggest, 
she  would  have  put  George  in  communication  with 
him.  I  can  only  conclude  that  he  left  England 
again  to  return  to  some  of  his  Continental  haunts. 
They  were  not  too  reputable,”  said  Mr.  Felton,  bit¬ 
terly  ;  “  and  has  not  yet  returned.  I  must  only 
wait,  and  for  every  reason  I  had  better  wait  here.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Mr.  Carruthers.  “  I  am  very 
sorry  you  should  have  anything  to  distress  you,  in 
addition  to  my  wife’s  illness,  in  coming  to  England, 
especially  in  connection  with  your  son." 

A  footman,  one  of  the  “  suite  ”  who  had  attended 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poynings  on  their  de¬ 
parture  from  that  deserted  locality,  now  entered. 


and  announced  that  Dr.  Merle  had  arrived.  As  it 
had  been  previously  arranged  that  Mr.  Carrnthers 
should  consult  that  high  authority  in  their  absence, 
the  uncle  and  nephew  took  their  hats,  and  went  out 
into  the  prim  little  garden,  whence  they  reached 
the  shady  road.  There  they  paced  up  and  down, 
passing  and  passed  by  the  groups  of  loungers,  some 
of  whom  were  attracted  by  the  preoccupied  and 
serious  air  with  which  the  two  gentlemen  conversed. 

^  “  If  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  sufficient  money 
to  last  for  a  longer  time  than  I  have  been  without 
news  of  him,  and  also  that  he  has  a  happy  knack  of 
making  money  wherever  he  may  be,  in  some  way  or 
other,  I  should  at  once  communicate  with  the  po¬ 
lice,”  Mr.  Felton  was  saying. 

“  Yes,”  said  George,  “  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  wo 
don’t  know  what  police  to  communicate  with, 
whether  English  or  foreign.  If  he  had  not  taken 
his  money  out  of  the  Liverpool  bank,  we  might  sup¬ 
pose  him  to  be  in  England,  but  that  looks  conclu¬ 
sive,  does  n’t  it  ?  ” 

“  It  certainly  does,”  said  Mr.  Felton ;  “  the  only 
clew  I  have  is  the  fact  that  he  did  draw  the  money, 
and  wrote  me  the  line  I  told  you  of — ”  he  open^ 
his  pocket-book  mechanically  as  he  spoke,  glanced 
at  a  letter  placed  within  the  leaves,  replaced  the 
book  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  went  on  —  “  promis¬ 
ing  further  particulars.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
he  should  be  in  England,  and  not  have  written 
again.  My  letters,  addressed  to  the  Liverpool  bank, 
have  not  been  sent  for.  He  got  one  when  he  drew 
the  money.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  said  George.  They  had  talked 
the  matter  over  many  times,  and  never  drew  nearer 
a  conclusion.  It  was  evident  to  Geoi^,  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  the  character  of  his  uncle’s 
apprehensions  was  undergoing  a  change.  At  first, 
he  had  treated  his  son’s  silence  as  only  one  addi¬ 
tional  example  of  the  utter  callousness  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  which  the  father  was  only  too  well  accus¬ 
tomed.  George,  to  whom  his  cousin  was  an  utter 
stranger,  had  accepted  his  uncle’s  view  of  the  matter, 
at  first,  unquestioned,  but  he  had  become  unsatisfied 
and  uncertain  about  it  of  late,  and  was  anxious, 
without  alarming  Mr.  Felton,  to  lead  him  to  take 
active  steps  for  imtaining  information  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  his  son. 

“  I  feel  satisfied  he  left  England  again,  and  knows 
nothing  of  my  movements.  He  will  write  out  to 
New  York,  however,  and,  if  he  has  only  done  so 
now,  there  will  be  some  delay  bef(H«  he  knows  I  am 
in  Europe.” 

“  Don’t  you  think,”  asked  George,  hesitatingly, 
“  he  would  send  to  Liverpool  for  the  letters,  if  he 
were  in  any  uncertainty,  before  writing  to  New 
York  ?  I  confess  I  don’t  like  his  leaving  them  un¬ 
claimed.  None  of  the  reasons  which  may  explain 
his  silence  reach  to  an  explanation  of  that.  I  don’t 
think  you  ought  to  let  much  more  time  go  over.  If 
you  had  a  likeness  of  him  —  ”  He  hesitated  very 
much  here,  and  looked  aside  at  his  nncle,  who  turned 
sharply  towards  him,  and  said,  — 

“Well!  Whatl  If  I  had  a  Ukeness— ” 

“  You  might  have  had  it  copied,  and  the  photo¬ 
graphs  distributed  to  the  police,  so  that  if  anything 
should  be  wrong  —  ” 

“  Wrong?  In  what  sense,  George  ?  Do  you  be¬ 
gin  to  fear  that  anything  has  happened  to  him  ? 
Y'ou  never  said  so  at  first” 

“  Because  I  did  not  think  so,  uncle,  and  I  am  not 
seriously  uneasy  now,  —  not  at  all ;  but  I  think  a 
reasonable  time  has  elapsed,  and  we  ought  now  to 
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make  active  inquiry.  When  he  turns  up,  and  finds 
out  what  trouble  and  anxiety  he  has  given,  he  will 
be  more  considerate  in  future.” 

“Ah!”  said  Mr.  Felton,  with  a  sigh,  “I  don’t 
think  Arthur  is  open  to  any  conviction  of  that  kind. 
What  do  you  think  it  best  to  do  now  ?  ” 

“  Well,  uncle,  you  see  you  have  been  three  weeks 
in  Europe,  and  those  three  weeks  make  a  consider¬ 
able  addition  to  the  time  since  you  heard  from  him. 
If  you  write  by  the  next  mail  to  New  York  for  a 
copy  of  his  photograph  —  You  are  sure  you  have 
not  one  with  you  ’?  ” 

“  Quite  sure.  Since  I  found  I  had  not  one  in  my 
desk,  I  have  searched  everywhere  among  my  lug¬ 
gage,  but  I  have  not  one.” 

“  Well,  then,  if  you  write  by  this  mail  for  a  copy, 
and  it  is  sent  by  return  mail,  if  he  has  not  turned 
up  in  the  mean  time,  and  things  go  on  well  here,  I 
think  you  had  better  put  the  matter  into  the  hands 
of  the  police.  It  is  true  you  do  not  know  whether 
Arthur  is  in  England  now,  or  abroad ;  but  the  last 
place  in  which  you  know  him  to  have  been  is 
London,  and  from  that  information  they  must 
work.” 

“  True,”  said  Mr.  Felton ;  and  then  continued,  in 
a  slow,  reluctant  tone,  “  I  shrink  from  it,  I  confess. 
A  matter  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
always  implies  something  disgraceful ;  and  though 
I  don’t  expect  to  find  that  Arthur  has  disposed  of 
his  time  and  his  money  very  creditably,  I  don’t  like 
to  make  so  sure  of  it  as  I  feel  convinced  a  close  in¬ 
vestigation  will  make  me.” 

Mr.  Felton  spoke  with  some  agitation,  and  George 
thrilled  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  pity  and  dread,  he 
did  not  know  of  what.  But  he  said,  cheerily,  — 

“  Well,  sir,  let  us  hope  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  making  any  such  investigation.  You  can’t  have 
an  answer  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  a  great  deal 
may  happen  in  that  time.  Arthur  may  be  here 
long  before  then,  to  answer  for  himself,  and  laugh 
at  us  for  our  anxiety  about  such  a  citizen  of  the 
worid,  old  and  new.” 

“  I  don’t  like  it,”  George  thought,  as  he  walked 
on  in  silence  by  the  side  of  his  uncle,  —  “I  don’t 
like  it  And  it’s  very  plmn  I  am  not  the  only 
black  sheep  in  the  family  flock,  nor,  I  suspect,  the 
blackest.  I  will  see  that  he  writes  to  New  York, 
and  I  will  tell  Kouth  all  about  this  when  he  comes, 
and  hear  what  he  sa^-s.  My  uncle  will  not  mind 
my  telling  him  now,  I  dare  say.” 

“  When  do  you  expect  your  friends,  George  ?  ” 
asked  Mr.  Felton,  striking  the  chord  of  Geoi^e’s 
thought  after  the  fashion  which  every  one  knows, 
and  nobody  can  explain. 

“To-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  sir,”  replied 
George.  “  Routh  wrote  from  Paris  yesterday.” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  Mrs.  Routh,”  said  Mr.  Felton ; 
“  she ’s  too  secretive  and  too  cautious,  too  silent  and 
too  cunning,  for  my  fancy  ;  but  she  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  woman,  and  a  wonderfully  good  wife,  I  am  sure, 
though  of  the  stony  order.” 

“  That  is  come  to  her  lately,”  said  George,  in  an 
eager  tone,  “  since  her  health  has  fhiled  so  much. 
You  cannot  imagine  what  a  difierent  creature  she 
was  only  a  little  while  ago.  She  was  as  bright  as 
the  sunshine,  and  as  gay  as  a  lark.  She  is,  indeed, 
a  wonderful  wife,  —  the  most  devoted  I  ever  knew ; 
and  her  usefulness  in  everything,  in  all  a  woman’s 
ordinary  ways,  and  in  many  quite  extraordinary,  — 
in  all  Routh’s  business  matters,  is  marvellous.  Even 
her  delicate  health,  though  she  has  lost  her  good 
looks  very  much,  and  her  spirits  quite,  has  not  made 


any  alteration  in  that.  I  cannot  conceive  what 
Routh  would  do  without  her.” 

“  H’m !  I  wonder  if  he  is  quite  so  uncertain,”  said 
Mr.  Felton,  dryly,  and  to  George’s  surprise.  “I 
don’t  like  your  friend,  and  I  don’t  trust  him.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  George.  “  Don’t 
trust  him  ?  Do  you  mean  that  you  don’t  trust  his 
feelings  or  his  conduct  to  Harriet  ?  ” 

“Pfecisely  so,  my  dear  boy.  Mrs.  Routh  is  a 
devoted  wife,  but  I  am  very  much  mistaken  —  and 
remember,  I  have  been  playing  looker-on  for  a  fort¬ 
night  or  so,  and  interested  in  my  part,  too,  consid¬ 
ering  what  you  told  me  about  yourself  and  these 
people  —  if  she  is  not  a  very  unhappy  one.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  explain  my  convictions,  but  I  am 
quite  clear  about  them.  She  loves  Routh,  —  that ’s 
plain  enough, — but  she  is  miserable  with  him.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  She  is  dreadfully 
changed,  I  know,  but  I  thought  it  might  be  only  in 
consequence  of  her  ill  health.  Miserable  with  him ! 
At  all  events,  he  is  not  unkind  to  her.  I  know  he 
is  very  anxious  about  her  health,  for  he  has  left 
London,  at  much  inconvenience  and  great  risk  of 
loss,  to  bring  her  here  for  the  waters.” 

“  And  for  a  turn  at  the  gaming-tables  for  him¬ 
self,  I  fancy.  Routh  has  to  me  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  been  constrained  into  temporary  respectability, 
and  is  heartily  tired  of  it.” 

“  I  am  sorry  you  have  so  bad  an  opinion  of  him, 
sir,”  said  George,  who  could  not  resist  an  uneasy 
impression  that  nis  uncle  was  right,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  a  renewed  intimacy  with  Routh  was  not 
likely  to  be  brilliantly  successful,  “  for  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  consulting  him  about  the  best  way  of  finding 
out  Arthur’s  whereabouts.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Mr.  Felton,  quickly  and  emphati¬ 
cally;  “say  nothing  to  him  about  any  business  of 
mine ;  give  the  man  no  pretext  to  fasten  an  inti¬ 
macy  upon  me.  We  want  no  cleverness  of  his  kind 
in  our  work.” 

“Very  well,  sir,”  said  George.  He  was  discon¬ 
tented  with  his  uncle,  because  he  had  formed  what 
the  young  man  knew  in  his  heart  was  a  just  opinion 
of  Routh,  and  discontented  with  himself  because  he 
could  not  combat  it  “  Of  course  I  will  speak  of 
your  affairs  to  no  one  without  your  permission.  But 
one  thing  I  must  say  for  Routh,  I  do  think  he  loves 
his  wife.” 

“  And  I  think  he  hates  her,”  said  Mr.  Felton. 

They  had  turned  in  their  walk,  and  were  close  by 
the  little  garden  gate  as  he  uttered  these  words.  At 
that  moment  it  opened,  and  a  servant  appeared.  He 
told  the  two  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Carruthers  wished 
to  see  them,  and  they  followed  him  silently  into  the 
house. 

*  •  »  «  » 

“  I  am  quite  clear  that  the  experiment  may  be 
tried  with  safety  and  advantage,”  said  Dr.  Merle,  at 
the  close  of  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Felton  and 
George  Dallas.  Dr.  Merle  was  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  thin  face,  and  eyes  as  pier¬ 
cing,  as  strong,  and  as  resolute  as  those  of  an  eagle ; 
a  sort  of  man  to  be  “  quite  clear”  about  his  ideas  and 
decisions  in  general.  “  I  have  felt  persuaded  all  along 
that  the  state  of  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  nervous  system 
was  produced  by  a  shock,  though  Mr.  Carruthers 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  could  supply  me 
with  no  particulars.” 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things ;  Mr.  Carruthers 
of  Povnings  obliged  to  listen  to  a  stranger  informing 
him  that  his  own  wife  had  received  a  shock  on  his 
own  premises  without  his  knowledge,  confirming  the 
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opinions  of  two  other  presuming  individuals,  and  to¬ 
tally  indifferent  to  the  effect  upon  his  feeling.  But 
Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings  bore  it  wonderfully  well. 
He  actually  nodded  acquiescence  towards  the  pre¬ 
sumptuous  doctor,  and  did  not  feel  in  the  least 
angry. 

“  Yes,”  repeated  Dr.  Merle,  emphatically,  “  there 
has  been  a  shock,  no  doubt  about  it  The  nerves  are 
still  very  weak,  very  much  shaken,  but  the  general 
health  so  much  re-established,  that  I  do  not  antici¬ 
pate  anything  but  the  best  results  from  the  attempt 
to  communicate  a  pleasant  and  happy  impression  to 
Mrs.  Carruthers,  though,  owing  to  her  distressing 
state  just  now,  that  impression  must  necessarily  take 
the  form  of  a  shock  also.  But” — and  Dr.  Merle 
smiled,  and  looked  at  each  of  his  hearers  in  turn  — 
“I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  little,  if  any,  reliable  evidence  that  any  one 
was  ever  killed  or  hurt  by  an  agreeable  surprise.  Mr. 
Carruthers  has  been  so  good  as  to  convey  to  me  that 
it  would  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  my  patient  to 
see  him  and  her  son  together,  and  I  am  quite  clear 
that  the  sooner  the  experiment  is  tried,  and  that 
Mrs.  Carruthers  knows  there  is  also  another  pleasure 
in  store  for  her  ”  —  with  a  bow  to  Mr.  F elton  —  “  the 
better.” 

George  stood  up,  and  followed  his  step-fother  me¬ 
chanically.  His  conviction,  from  the  first  moment 
he  had  heard  of  his  mother’s  state,  had  been  strong 
that  she  would  be  roused  to  recollection  by  the  sight 
of  him,  and  restored  to  a  condition  which  would  per¬ 
mit  him  to  dissipate  the  delusion  which  had  so  terri¬ 
bly  affected  her.  He  only  knew  the  secret,  —  he 
only  could  undo  the  ill.  Should  this  fail,  he  would 
reveal  all  to  Mr.  Felton  and  to  his  step-father,  whose 
altered  conduct  to  him  had  removed  the  danger  of 
any  ill  results  to  his  mother  from  such  a  revelation. 

Mr.  Carruthers  preceded  George  across  a  wide 
corridor  to  a  large  and  airy  room,  where  the  windows 
were  wide  open,  —  where  white  curtains  fluttered  in 
the  air,  scented  by  the  breath  of  flowers.  Just  inside 
the  door  he  motioned  to  George  to  remain  there, 
and  then  approached  a  large  chair,  whose  high  back 
hid  its  occupant  from  George’s  sight.  He  stooped 
over  the  chair,  and  said,  in  a  softer  voice  than  the 
Poynings  household  had  been  accustomed  to  hear : 
“  Laura,  I  have  brought  some  one  to  see  you  this 
morning.” 

George  could  not  see  from  where  he  stood,  but  he 
concluded  there  was  a  sign  of  assent,  for  Mr.  Car¬ 
ruthers  beckoned  him  rapidly  forward,  and  the  next 
instant  he  was  by  his  side,  and  had  seen  his  mother’s 
face.  Another,  and  his  mother  had  started  up,  and, 
with  a  piercing  cry  of  “  George !  my  son !  my  son !  ” 
had  fallen  senseless  into  his  arms. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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A  NEW  crime  has  just  been  invented  in  France 
which  suggests  sundry  serious  reflections.  Every¬ 
body  knows,  or  at  least  ought  to  know,  that  by  our 
English  law  it  is  an  offence  to  kiss  a  woman  against 
her  will,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  French  juris¬ 
prudence  to  determine  that  it  is  a  criminal  act  to 
call  a  woman  a  “  female.”  The  Imperial  Court  of 
Ripm,  in  the  Puy-de-D6me,  has  decided  that  this 
epithet  applied  to  a  woman  constitutes  an  insult,  and 
is  to  be  punished  accordingly.  As  the  information 
which  supplies  this  important  intelligence  does  not 
supply  the  actual  French  word  which  is  thus  held 
to  be  insulting  to  the  modesty  of  women,  we  are  un¬ 


able  to  decide  whether  it  precisely  corresponds  to 
its  English  equivalent,  and  must  be  content  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  dark  as  to  the  social  or  juridical  animus 
which  has  thus  added  one  more  to  the  already  long 
list  of  forbidden  things  in  France.  Here  in  Eng¬ 
land  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  application  of  any 
similar  word  can  ever  subject  an  injudicious  talker 
to  a  legal  penalty ;  and,  indeed,  if  our  memory 
serves  us,  it  is  only  within  a  recent  date  that  the 
application  of  the  kiss  to  an  unwilling  matron  or  maid 
has  been  decided  to  constitute  an  assault.  It  is  only 
before  the  tribunal  of  good  taste  that  the  propriety 
of  applying  the  word  “  female  ”  to  an  Englishwo¬ 
man  can  be  seriously  argued.  And  that  it  aoes  de¬ 
serve  to  be  thus  argued  will  be  denied  by  nobody 
who  is  familiar  with  that  style  of  writing  and  con¬ 
versation  which  may  best  be  described  as  essentially 
second-rate,  and  who  appreciates  that  style  at  its 
true  merits. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  more  trustworthy  tests  erf 
sound  cultivation,  and  of  a  good  style  in  talk  and 
in  writing,  than  the  manner  in  which  women  are 
described.  Let  anybody  run  over  in  his  mind  the 
various  turns  of  phrase  which  are  now  prevalent, 
and  he  will  feel  at  once  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  thing  for  the  uncultured  author  or  talker  to 
steer  clear  of  something  very  like  vulgarity  in  the 
choice  of  them.  “  The  sex,”  “  the  fair  sex,”  “  the  gen¬ 
tler  sex,”  “  the  female  sex,”  “  females,”  “  ladies,”  “  the 
ladies,”  “women,”  “woman,”  a  man’s  “good  lady,” 
his  “better  half,” — here  is  a  rich  variety  of  words  of 
which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  almost  each 
of  them  may  be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suggest  that  the  person  who  thus  employs  it  is  not  a 
gentleman,  but  a  gent ;  or  that  if  he  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  and  on  all  occasions  a  gent,  he  is  by  no 
means  free  from  such  an  amount  of  the  gentish  ele¬ 
ment  as  will  be  certain  to  break  out  now  and  then 
in  its  unmistakable  ugliness.  One  knows  almost  in¬ 
stinctively  the  classes  of  men  with  whom  the  objec¬ 
tionable  use  of  most  of  these  terms  is  most  common. 
Of  course  almost  all  of  them  may  be  and  are  con¬ 
tinually  used  without  suggesting  the  faintest  odor  of 
ill-breeding  or  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  good  taste. 
It  is  only  such  atrocities  as  the  calling  one’s  wile 
“  my  good  lady,”  or  “  my  better  half,”  except  in 
open  irony  or  jest,  which  are  absolute  impossibilities 
from  the  lip  of  a  gentleman.  But  at  the  same  time 
every  one  of  the  others  may  be  used  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  cause  more  or  less  unpleasant  sensations  in 
the  reader  or  hearer.  Even  the  very  simplest  of 
all,  the  mere  word  “  woman,”  is  heard  with  associa¬ 
tions  by  no  means  of  the  refined  order. 

In  the  days  of  toasts  and  sentiments,  —  and  they 
are  not  yet  quite  extinct,  —  “  woman,”  either  with 
or  without  some  flattering  adjective,  was  a  standing 
favorite  with  convivial  gentry  of  a  well-known  type ; 
especially  when  what  they  used  to  call  the  “  cup  ” 
or  “  the  flowing  bowl  ”  had  circulated  pretty  freely, 
and  the  company  were  beginning  to  “  cultivate 
good  fellowship  ”  to  an  extent  which  made  them  un¬ 
presentable  to  the  “females”  in  whose  pretended 
honor  they  drank  their  “  goblets  of  rosy  wine.” 
Now-a-days  we  have  nearly  ceased  to  be  “  convivial  ” 
to  this  extent,  at  least  in  cultivated  life ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  toasting  “  woman,  lovely  woman,”  we  con¬ 
sole  ourselves  with  drinking,  “  the  ladies  ”  at  almost 
every  public  dinner,  —  a  ceremony  wisely  postponed 
till  the  very  end  of  the  proceedings,  doubtless  for 
the  judicious  reason  that  even  the  most  practised  or 
hardened  after-dinner  speaker  feels  that  until  he 
has  imbibed  a  certain  amount  of  exhilarating  wine 
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he  could  not  bring  himself  to  utter  the  barefaced 
humbug  which  is  expected  on  such  occasions.  Lord 
Palmerston  himself,  who  could  give  “  the  ladies  ” 
with  as  Uttle  vulgarity  as  any  man  of  his  dav,  would 
not  have  found  it  possible  to  deliver  himself  of  the 
orthodox  claptrap  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  words  which  are  made  to  do 
duty  for  the  simple  word  “  women,”  they  are  the  de¬ 
light  of  everybody  who  wishes  to  talk  fine,  and  to 
appear  what  he  or  she  considers  to  be  “  genteel.” 
Where  well-bred  men  or  women  would  speak  of 
their  companions  as  “  men  and  women,”  the  gentish 
mind  prefers  to  speak  of  “  gentlemen  and  ladies.” 
These  words  are  often,  too,  the  delight  of  that  par¬ 
ticularly  odious  sort  of  men  who  look  down  upon 
women  as  a  kind  of  inferior  animal,  to  be  flattered  to 
their  faces  as  simpletons  unable  to  enter  into  ration¬ 
al  conversation,  and  to  be  classed  together  in  an 
indiscriminate  lump  as  “  the  sex,”  or  “  the  female 
sex,”  bom  to  play  a  part  antagonistic  to  that  of  the 
woitoier  race  who  are  detestably  described  as  their 
“  lords.”  As  to  the  one  word  tfie  correlative  of 
which  is  now  branded  as  forbidden  in  France,  it  is 
the  very  type  and  representative  of  the  whole  class, 
and  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  expressing  the  spirit 
of  gentishness  itself.  The  gent  divides  the  human 
race,  with  the  exception  of  the  artisan  and  laboring 
class,  into  two  sections,  gents  and  females.  And  it 
seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  as  it  would  be  un¬ 
questionably  an  affronting  and  insulting  thing  to  tell 
one  who  is  really  a  gentleman  that  he  is  only  a  gent, 
so  the  more  refined  sensibilities  of  a  French  judge 
may  have  detected  in  the  term  “  female  ”  something 
as  affronting  to  the  self-respect  of  all  women,  simply 
as  women,  as  is  the  imputation  of  gentishness  to  an 
Englishman,  simply  as  a  man.  It  is  true  it  is  not 
yet  penal  to  call  a  man  a  gent  in  England,  but  then 
France  is  not  England.  At  any  rate  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  enforcement  of  a  correct  and  refined 
diction  will  find  no  place  in  any  probable  codifica¬ 
tion  of  English  statute  law,  and  that  it  is  only  before 
the  bar  of  social  criticism  that  it  will  ever  be  made 
an  indictable  offence  to  call  a  woman  a  female. 


TICKETS  FOR  HEAVEN. 

JcsT  now  there  are  sold  in  Paris  and  elsewhere 
small  packets  of  cards  purporting  to  be  “  tickets  for 
heaven,”  —  “billets  d’entr^  pour  le  ciel.”  They 
are  published  by  authority,  to  wit,  by  C.  Lataille, 
Editeur  Pontificale,  Rue  Garanci^re,  Paris,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  sixteen  embossed  cards,  on  each  of  which  is 
an  engraving  depicting  the  particular  mode  of 
reaching  heaven  for  which  that  ticket  is  good. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  quaint  and  almost  grotesque 
illustrations  which  used  to  adorn  the  old  editions  of 
some  of  our  religious  works,  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
profess  to  discover  or  even  suspect  any  spirit  of  ir¬ 
reverence  in  these  queer  pictures.  Nevertheless,  as 
they  are  duly  authorized  for  sale,  have  been  no 
doubt  composed  and  edited  by  pious  men,  and  are 
abundantly  circulated,  it  is  worth  while  to  give 
them  a  passing  notice,  if  only  to  demonstrate  how 
inexorably  the  Roman  Church  continues  in  many 
respects  to  demand  from  its  votaries  not  only  the 
fisith,  but  the  understanding  and  reasoning  powers 
of  a  child. 

The  first  of  these  “  moyens  de  transport  pour  le 
del  ”  is  in  a  gondola,  —  “  en  gondole,”  —  which,  from 
its  tranquil  and  peaceful  mode  of  progression,  is  rep¬ 
resented  to  be  especially  suitable  for  saints.  The 


next  is  “  in  a  palanquin  ”  carried  by  two  sprightly 
mules,  for  which  “obedience  and  holy  confidence 
are  necessary.”  The  third  is  on  an  ass  —  “  sur  un 
Ane  ”  —  “  by  little  steps  and  slow,  but  always  stead¬ 
ily,”  an  angel  holding  the  bridle.  The  fourth  is, 
curiously  enough,  by  railway ;  an  angel  is  the  en¬ 
gine-driver,  and  a  broad-hatted  priest  is  the  stoker, 
while  behind  are  a  number  of  third-class  carriages 
crowded  with  pilgrims.  This  is  the  “  iron  road  of 
self-abnegation  and  sacrifice.”  No.  5  is  by  way  of 
all  fours, — “  k  quatre  pattea,”  —  and  the  pilgrim, 
cross  in  hand,  crawls  by  difficult  paths  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  side.  No.  6  is  by  night  on  foot,  “  when  in  soli¬ 
tude  and  darkness  the  soul  wends  its  yray  onwanls." 
No.  7  is  “  en  charette,”  —  in  a  cart  Ito.  8  is  “  on 
a  plank,”  —  “  sur  une  planche,”  —  on  the  surging 
waters  surrounded  b^  icebergs,  but  holding  the  an¬ 
chor  of  hope,  the  pilgrim,  kneeling  on  the  single 
plank,  drifts  on  his  way.  No.  9  is  a  very  charac¬ 
teristic  one,  in  which  the  soul  is  being  carried  “  sur 
les  ^paules  charitables,”  —  “  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
charitable”;  the  double  signification  of  this,  as  at 
once  procuring  admission  for  those  who  receive 
charity  and  for  those  who  afford  it,  is  obvious.  No. 
10  is  “par  le  coche,”  or  “on  a  barge,”  which  is 
explained  to  mean  the  common  and  ordinary  road 
suitable  for  the  many  who  are  unable  to  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  otherwise  than  by  their  fidelity. 
The  next  is  by  a  ladder,  —  “  par  une  ^helle,”  — 
and  shows  how  “  heaven  is  taken  by  storm  and 
with  a  holy  violence,”  and  thus  the  goal  is  speedily 
reached.  No.  1 2  is  by  swimming,  —  “  k  la  nage,”  — 
a  way  in  which  “  there  is  no  rest,”  and  where  earth 
is  left  behind  and  “  entirely  abandoned.”  This  of 
course  indicates  a  monastic  life.  No.  13  is  on  a  “  lit¬ 
ter,”  —  “  sur  une  civikre,”  —  borne  by  angels  ;  as 
the  text  below  says,  “  a  miserable  and  lowly  mode 
which  requires  humility  even  while  it  confers  conso¬ 
lation  ;  one  must  be  badly  wounded  or  very  courv 
geous  to  choose  it.  No.  14  is  “  by  the  ford,”  — 
“par  le  gu4,” — and  much  resembles  the  last  pas¬ 
sage  across  the  waters  of  death  in  Bunyan’s  famous 
allegory.  No.  15  is  upon  a  raft,  —  “  sur  un  train  de 
bois  flottant,”  —  and  depicts  the  soul  with  no  solid 
support  and  without  any  pause,  passing  swiftly  on 
its  way  to  God  urged  by  love.  The  last  represents 
the  pilgrim  suddenly  detached  from  this  world  and 
blown  to  heaven  from  the  top  of  a  volcano,  and 
thus  “  cast  into  the  arms  of  God.”  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  comparison  so  persistently  made,  that 
Rome  at  this  moment  resembles  nothing  so  much  as 
a  moral  volcano,  we  venture  out  of  pure  benevo¬ 
lence  to  recommend  the  Ultramontane  cardinals 
and  priests  now  residing  in  the  Eternal  City  to  in¬ 
vest  lai^ly  in  the  purchase  of  No.  16.  If  tickets 
of  admission  from  off  that  volcano  to  heaven  can 
really  be  purchased  by  a  small  outlay,  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  would, 
under  existing  circumstances,  suggest  their  probable 
value  and  utility. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  late  Austrian  Commissary  of  Police,  Conti, 
has  been  assassinated  at  Mantua. 

M.  Emile  de  Girardin  was  recently  applied  to 
by  an  editor  in  Paris  for  permission  to  publish  a 
caricature  of  him.  The  ex-editor  of  La  Presne  re¬ 
plied  :  “  If  I  refused  to  La  Lune  the  permission 
the  law  requires  it  to  ask  fix>m  me,  I  should  contra- 
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diet  my.  whole  past  career,  for  it  would  be  to  admit 
censorship,  and  to  acknowledge  —  which  I  deny  — 
an  inequality  between  the  pen  and  the  pencil” 


The  Princess  de  Mettemich  recently  asked  M. 
Alex.  Dumas:  “Pray  tell  me  how  comes  it  the 
Jews  are  so  ugly  and  the  Jewesses  are  so  beautiful.” 
“  Because  the  men  crucified  our  Lord  and  the  wo¬ 
men  wept  for  him.” 

Gavarjji  was  buried  very  privately  in  the  Au- 
teuil  churchyard.  One  of  our  correspondents  says 
that  “there  were  not  half  a  dozen  people  at  the 
funeral,  but  at  the  news  of  his  death  Paris  mourned 
as  if  her  first-bom  had  fallen.” 


The  Moniteur  says  that  nearly  all  the  wood  ne¬ 
cessary  to  build  the  temporarv  covering  to  protect 
the  llolv  Sepulchre,  during  the  restoration  of  that 
hallowed  edifice,  has  reached  Jerusalem.  It  b  in¬ 
tended  to  complete  the  work  before  Easter. 


I  tain  extent,  loan  collections,  as  the  Empress  b  going 
to  address  herself  publicly  to  the  proprietors  of  aU 
suitable  relics.  The  two  palaces  will  be  decorated 
exactly  as  they  were  in  the  lifetime  of  these  illus¬ 
trious  personages.  A  “  guide,”  with  a  historical  in¬ 
troduction  and  a  complete  index  of  all  the  furniture, 
dresses,  jeweb,  linen,  &c.,  b  said  to  be  already  in 
preparation. 

The  Due  de  Blacas,  whose  splendid  collection  has 
just  been  purchased  by  the  British  Museum,  had,  it 
appears,  offered  it  to  the  French  government  at  a 
lower  price,  but  his  offer  was  not  accepted  until  it 
was  too  late.  There  b  consequently  great  indigna¬ 
tion  in  artbtic  circles  in  Parb  at  the  laches  of  the 
Imperial  authorities.  The  gems  of  the  collection, 
consbting  of  a  bronze  statuette  of  Ajax  and  the  two 
Roman  coins  with  portraits  of  Mark  Antony  and  hb 
son,  are,  however,  still  in  the  Duke’s  possession,  and 
will,  it  b  said,  be  presented  by  him  to  the  Louvre. 


The  Parisians  have  taken  a  Yankee  idea  into 
their  heads.  A  new  lecture-room  has  been  built  in 
the  new  heart  of  Parb  (which  day  before  yesterday 
was  the  Palais  Royal,  yesterday  was  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens,  to-day  is  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines). 
It  is  provided  with  an  organ  and  orchestra,  in  order 
to  precede  and  follow  the  lectures  with  music. 

The  Duke  Litta  Arese  was  so  much  beloved  at 
Milan,  that  when  the  public  were  informed  of  the 
extremity  at  which  he  lay,  thirty-two  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  that  city  volunteered  their 
services.  ITiey  were  organized  into  a  society,  with 
a  president  and  secretary ;  and,  after  debate,  the 
vote  was  taken,  viva  voce,  upon  the  treatment  to  be 
pursued.  Shall  he  be  cupped  ?  bled  ?  leeched  ? 
poulticed  V  Of  course  the  Duke  died. 

A  STOKER  on  the  Paris  and  Strasburg  railway, 
observing  how  constant  motion  crystallizes  iron,  and 
knowing  diamonds  to  be  but  crystallized  carbon, 
determined  six  years  since  to  procure  a  box  contain¬ 
ing  pencils  of  carbon,  and  to  keep  them  on  the  loco¬ 
motive  (where  the  oscillations  are  very  great). 
When  he  was  off  service  he  gave  the  box  (well  se¬ 
cured  by  lock  and  key)  to  other  stokers  ;  so  the  box 
has  been  in  constant  motion,  day  and  night,  these 
six  years  gone.  Hb  revenue  continues  to  be  only 
$410  a  year  —  strange  to  say ! 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  copies  the  following  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  the  Times,  and  exclaims,  patheti¬ 
cally  :  “  Who  would  have  thought  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century  that  England 
would  ever  have  been  thus  degraded,  and  that  the 
blood  of  Nelson  would  have  stained  the  deck  of  the 
Victory  thus  in  vain  ?  ” 

French  frogs  and  narbonne  honey. 

—  Ball  and  Son  beg  to  announce  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  importations  of  the  above  delicious  rarities  in 
original  packages. 

A  VERY  curious  idea  of  the  Empress  Eugenie’s 
is  reported  from  Paris.  She  intends,  it  is  said,  to 
hold  two  retrospective  exhibitions  of  her  own  during 
the  next  year ;  one  in  Trianon,  the  other  at  Mal- 
maison.  At  Trianon  all  the  ftimiture  and  things 
that  have  any  reference  to  Marie  Antoinette  are  to 
be  brought  ft^ether ;  at  Malimuson  those  referring 
to  Josephine  and  Hortense.  They  will  be,  to  a  cer- 


Ax  interesting  account  was  given  at  the  French 
Academy,  recently,  by  M.  Ordinaire  de  la  Colorge 
on  the  Mechanical  Perforation  of  Rocks  by  means 
of  the  Diamond.  It  seems  impossible  to  discover 
who  originally  conceived  the  idea.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  M.  Lescot,  who  in  July,  1864,  took  out  a 
patent  for  some  invention  of  the  kind.  M.  I^het 
adapted  the  patent  to  a  machine ;  and  in  fact  con¬ 
structed  no  less  than  fifteen  machines  upon  that 
principle ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
much  attention.  The  diamonds  hitherto  used  are 
black  ones  of  Siberia. 

Ix  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Quevedo, 
the  Saturday  Review  says :  “  An  Englishman,  even 
of  culture  above  the  average,  would  no  more  scruple 
to  confess  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Quevedo  than 
to  avow  his  ignorance  of  some  half-dozen  of  the 
minor  dramatists  who  flourished  in  the  golden  age 
of  the  Spanish  drama.”  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  difficult  to  conceive  a  cultivated  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  has  never  read  Byron,  Scott,  Cowper, 
or  a  score  of  other  popularized  writers.  We  should 
have  thought  the  reference  to  Quevedo  in  Cowper 
was  one  of  the  most  familiar  passages  in  the  lan¬ 
guage;— 

^  Queredo,  as  he  tells  his  sober  tale, 

Asked  when  in  hell  to  see  the  rofix  jail  \ 

Approved  their  method  in  all  other  ihio^: 

But  where,  good  sir,  do  you  couftne  your  kings  ? 

There,  ~  saM  his  guide,  —  the  group  is  full  in  view. 

Indeed  F — replied  the  don,  — there  are  but  few. 

His  black  interpreter  the  cliarce  disdainetl,— 

Few,  fellow  F  there  are  all  that  ever  reigned.** 

The  Baron  de  Barante,  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  amanuensb  of  the  Mar- 
chionness  de  la  Rochejaquelein  when  she  wrote  her 
thrilling  Memoirs,  the  author  of  two  pamphlets  in 
huge  octavo  against  the  French  Revolution,  and  of 
a  great  many  piolitical  pamphlets,  died  a  short  time 
since  at  his  ancestral  seat  near  Thiers,  in  Auvergne. 
Prince  de  Broglie  made  one  of  the  speeches  at  the 
ave,  “  in  the  name  of  three  generations  of  devoted 
ends  ”  (namely,  hb  grandmother,  Mme.  de  Stael, 
hb  father,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  himself).  Ckfld, 
prim,  and  methodical,  underrating  the  duties  of  an  his¬ 
torian  (whom  he  degraded  to  a  listless  story-teller), 
M.  de  Barante  has  nevertheless  written  a  hbtory  of 
the  feudal  masters  of  Burgundy  which  will  last  sim¬ 
ply  because  nobody  will  think  it  worth  while  to  ex¬ 
plore  that  vein  again,  and  it  b  at  the  same  time  of 
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national  interest  to  a  Frenchman.  His  other  works 
(we  exclude  Mmc.  de  la  Rochejaquelein’s  Memoirs) 
are  drooping  or  dead. 

Paris  is  laughing  over  a  violent  personal  and 
general  satire  of  that  capital,  and  its  more  con:.picu- 
ous  inhabitants,  by  M.  L^uis  Veuillot.  It  is  written 
with  vigor  and  sprightliness,  but  is  disfigured  b^  that 
coarseness  which  mars  most  of  this  author’s  writings. 
Here  is  the  paragraph  devoted  to  poor  Scribe; 
“  He  died  in  a  cab,  believing  himself  slightly  un¬ 
well,  rid  of  all  the  cares  of  the  last  hour.  Had  he 
been  consulted,  he  would  have  selected  a  better 
moment.  He  had  a  great  lawsuit  on  trial,  which 
engrossed  public  attention;  and  the  expert  play¬ 
wright  failed  to  produce  his  last  scenic  effect.  He 
made  his  exit  amid  noise  and  confusion  like  a  mere 
‘sup.’  His  funeral  took  place  at  St  Roch  as  a 
gala,  for  his  parish  church  (of  whose  existence  he 
was  ignorant)  was  deemed  too  narrow  to  contain 
his  glory.  There  was  a  crowd,  music,  reserved  seats 
lor  ‘lady-artists,’  four  horses  to  the  hearse,  any 
number  of  hacks  at  the  hearse’s  tail,  ministers,  leg¬ 
islators,  courtiers,  twenty  deputations,  among  them 
pupils  of  Ste.  Barbe  College,  who  munched  sausages 
and  threw  the  skins  out  of  the  hack  doors.  Scribe 
was  cultivated  at  Ste.  Barbe  College.  There  he 
caught  that  admirable  French,  that  noble  morality, 
that  taste  and  that  art  of  audacity  which  carried 
him  so  high.  At  the  burying-ground  he  was  shot 
as  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  stuffed 
with  four  speeches :  Adieu,  Scribe !  —  Adieu,  ad¬ 
mirable  intelligence !  —  May  the  earth  be  light  on 
thee !  —  Rest  in  peace  !  There  is  some  talk  of  en¬ 
graving  on  his  tombstone  nothing  but  his  name: 
‘Eugene  Scribe,’  as  if  he  were  a  Turenne  or  a 
Boesuet.” 

A  FRIEND  in  Paris  sends  several  entcrtiuning 
items  concerning  the  Great  Exhibition :  “  Some 
new  improvement  is  daily  added  to  the  Great  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  Champs  de  Mars.  Tlie  latest  is  the 
determination  to  add  an  universal  exhibition  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  to  the  other  show.  It  will  be  held  in  the 
garden ;  every  fortnight  there  will  be  a  show  of  ex¬ 
otic  plants  in  a  hothouse  thirty-seven  yards  wide 
and  twenty  yards  high ;  there  will  be  a  Dutch  hot¬ 
house  for  Dutch  flowers,  an  English  hot-house  for 
English  flowers,  a  hot-house  for  orchids,  a  coW-housc 
for  winter  plants,  while  all  the  plants  which  can 
bear  the  open  air  will  be  arranged  in  round  or  oval 
beds  on  both  sides  of  the  walks.  There  will  be  a 
diorama  too.  The  eighteen  hundred  diplomatic 
agents  of  France  have  photographed,  by  orders  of 
the  government,  every  species  of  plant  indigenous 
to  their  official  residence.  Four  thousand  photo¬ 
graphs  have  been  collected  in  this  way.  Fifty  mag¬ 
nifying-glasses  will  enable  visitors  to  see  them  in 
their  natural  size;  every  magnifying-glass  has  a 
handle  which  enables  the  visitor  to  change  the  ob¬ 
ject  seen  at  pleasure.  In  the  centre  of  this  edifice 

—  called  the  diorama  —  are  five  or  six  magnifying- 
lasses  with  handles.  When  first  seen,  the  visitor 
iscovers  a  quarter  of  old  Paris,  the  Paris  of  1848, 

—  turn  the  handle,  you  see  the  Paris  of  1867 ;  for 
example,  when  you  first  look  through  the  glass  you 
see  the  old  Pont  au  Change  with  its  mule’s  back, 
the  sombre  Palais  de  Justice,  with  the  miserable 
shops  opposite.  Turn  the  handle,  you  see  the  re¬ 
paired  Pont  au  Change,  the  restored  Palais  de  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  the  new  Tribunal  de  Commerce  in  place 
of  the  miserable  shops.  In  the  same  garden  is  a 


grotto ;  it  is  paved  with  glass,  beneath  which  you 
see  fishes  swimming ;  its  sides  and  roof  are  of  glass, 
and  exhibit  to  you  salmon  climbing  up  ladders  and 
trout  leaping  up  waterfalls ;  this  is  the  fresh-water 
aquarium.  Farther  on,  and  made  in  the  same  way, 
is  the  salt-water  a(]uarium,  with  its  oysters,  clams, 
lobsters,  shrimps,  sea-weeds  and  all  the  sea  flora, 
dolphins,  porpoises,  cods,  sea-dogs,  etc.  These  aqua¬ 
riums  alone  cost  $23,000.  All  the  famous  carps  from 
Fontainebleau  —  the  largest  in  the  world  —  will  be 
placed  in  the  fresh-water  aquarium.  Several  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  French  navy  are  fishing  for  the  sea-mon¬ 
sters  which  are  to  supply  the  salt-water  aquarium.” 


A  DEAD  WORKER. 

Cross  her  hands  upon  her  breast ! 

They  were  never  raised  in  prayer 
While  she  lived,  but  in  her  rest’ 

Let  them  be  as  saints’  hands  are : 
Poor  hard  hands,  all  labor-seamed !  — 
For  she  worked  while  others  dreamed. 

Slender  lips,  pale  buds  that  never 
Felt  love's  holy  morning  dew. 
Making  them  with  gladness  quiver  — 
Poor  dead  child  !  she  never  knew 
How  our  lovers  joyance  keep  : 

In  the  stubble  must  she  reap. 

Prematurely  sere  and  old. 

Thinking  but  of  “  market  price  ” ; 
Slight  of  spirit,  very  cold. 

With  no  glory  in  her  eyes 
When  the  sunlight  flashed  above  her ; 
Wishing  weary  daytime  over. 

As  Ixion,  to  the  wheel 

Bound  of  ceaseless  round  of  labor : 
Dulled  with  work  unchangeable. 

So  that  laughter  of  a  neighbor 
Jarred,  like  sudden  tempest  sent 
O’er  a  silent  instrument. 

Conscious  but  that  breath  was  hen : 

Too  dull  for  the  questioning. 

Pallid  doubts,  and  wild  demurs. 

If  a  blessed  or  cursbd  thing ! 

For  her  stagnant  soul,  without 
True  believing,  knew  no  doubt ! 

Cross  her  hands,  and  leave  her  so ; 

Make  no  restless  speculations : 
Christ  who  died  alone  may  know. 

And  the  angel  of  His  patience : 
Patience  teaching,  taught  perhaps 
More,  so  thought  no  doubung  shapes. 

In  imperfect  sight  that  sees. 

Ere  the  holy  salve’s  anointing. 

Men  all  indistinct  from  trees. 

Scornful  fingers  some  were  pointing 
At  this  one,  who  spent  her  youth 
Without  living,  —  awful  truth. 

Let  us  miss  or  wealth  or  fame. 

But,  O  Saviour,  let  us  go. 

For  the  sake  of  Thy  great  name. 
Where  Siloe’s  waters  flow, 

Infinite,  we  ask  not  might. 

Only  cry  to  Thee  for  light  1 
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